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Norice. —With this week’s number of the “ SpecraTor ” is issued 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page—i.e., from July 1st to December 30th, 1911, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~—— 


HE news from China published on Friday shows that the 
abdication of the Manchu dynasty and oligarchy has in 
fact taken place. Unless, then, some unforeseen event occurs, 
a Chinese Republic will have been proclaimed by the time 
these pages are in our readers’ hands. The Peking corre- 
spondent of the Times, telegraphing on Thursday, describes 
the method by which the fall of the dynasty is being accom- 
plished. A conference, he tells us, was held at the Palace on 
Wednesday between eight Mongolian princes of Inner Mon- 
golia and the princes of the Imperial clan to discuss the pro- 
cedure of abdication. Only one Mongolian prince was in 
favour of maintaining an impossible war. All the rest were 
for abdication. Neither Yuan Shih-kai nor the Empress 
Dowager were present at the conference—Yuan Shih-kai 
because he has retired on three days’ sick leave, a sickness 
which is no doubt ceremonial, for the attempt on his life by a 
bomb appears not to have perturbed in the very least the 
Chinese soldier and statesman. The Republican leaders at 
Nanking are showing a great deal of reasonableness, and are 
thus inspiring confidence in their future action. 








The Times correspondent goes on to describe what the pro- 
cedure is likely to be:—* By an understanding between the 
two parties it is now being arranged that there shall be two 
edicts. In the first, which will be issued apparently without 
his knowledge, Yuan Shih-kai will be given full powers to 
establish Republican government in China. Yuan Shih-kai 
will accept, whereupon the conference of delegates from the 
seventeen provinces now assembled at Nanking will elect him 
President, the present Provisional President, Sun Yat sen, 
retiring in his favour. Yuan Shih-kai will then accept the 
Presidency, and thereupon the Throne, in a second edict, will 
abdicate.” 


No doubt the unexpected often happens in China, but all 
the omens seem to point to the course of events for the pre- 
sent being peaceful. If so, China will certainly deserve the 
reputation for reasonableness which her instructed and 
enlightened sons claim for her. There is, indeed, something 


almost uncanny in a dynasty so hedged in by mysterious 





ceremonial, so uncompromising in its claims upon the 
allegiance of its subjects, so much accustomed to regard 
itself as the possessor of spiritual and religious powers, 
handing in its resignation as if all that was involved was 
the chairmanship of a board of directors. What makes the 
situation more strange is that the Emperor, in whose name 
everything is done, is a helpless child; the Dowager Empress, 
though a woman of no exceptional powers, is playing a leading 
part in this world-shaking event. 


It is curious to note that those influences and passions which 
we group under the names of chivalry to a person and loyalty 
to an idea play no part, or apparently no part, in China. 
When a European monarchy has fallen, such as ours in the 
seventeenth and that of France in the eighteenth century, 
there have been thousands of men ready to suffer and die for 
the Monarchy out of a sense of chivalry, although their 
reason told them that the King’s case was hopeless or that he 
was actually in the wrong. We must leave it to political 
philosophers to discuss whether on the whole it is an advantage 
or a disadvantage for these ideas of chivalry and of loyalty to 
dominate men’s minds, or whether it is best that nothing but 
pure reason should prevail. It is obvious, however, that 
though chivalry may produce a situation of paradox, it also 
may act as a useful drag, whereas pure reason may carry the 
coach downhill too fast. 


We cannot to-day discuss all the possibilities that are latent 
in a Chinese Republic, whether based upon the principle of 
federation or of unity; but clearly we are going to witness 
one of the most interesting and far-reaching experiments in 
the government of mankind that has ever been seen, whether 
in Asia or in the West. It may be that anarchy will be the 
result, and that we shall see a quarter of the human race 
involved in tumult and confusion owing to an outbreak of 
lawlessness which the Government is unable to control, and 
which if it takes place is sure to be followed by aggression on 
the part of the Great Powers. Anxious to restore trade and 
commerce to their normal channels, and actuated perhaps 
even more by jealousy of each other, each Power will want to 
snatch something—not so much because it wants it for itself, 
or believes that its “grab” will be directly beneficial, as 
because it dreads being forestalled by some other Power. 
In a scramble for pieces of China, if it does come, those 
Powers which show most restraint and most prudence will, we 
are convinced, do best in the end; but, when the nations are 
caught by the fever of annexation, prudence generally goes to 
the wall, and we shall be lucky if the scramble does not lead 
to a great war. . 








But though this is a possibility we are glad to think that 
it is more likely that the revolutionaries will be able to esta- 
blish a strong government, or at any rate one stronger and 
sounder than that which they have destroyed. In one sense 
this is not a very difficult task, for nothing could have been 
worse or weaker than the Chinese Government during the last 
five or six years. A great deal will depend upon whether the 
revolutionary government is able to organize a competent 
military force capable of maintaining order and preventing 
foreign aggression, while at the same time not offering too 
great a temptation to the foundation of a military dictator- 
ship. 


The first ballots in the General Election for the Reichstag 
took place on Friday week. In 206 of the 397 constituencies 
members were elected outright, while in the remaining 191 
constituencies second ballots will be necessary. Of the seats 
already definitely allotted the Conservatives hold 31, the 
Centre 81, the National Liberals 4, the Radicals 0, and the 
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Socialists 64; while in the second ballots there will take part 
65 Conservatives, 29 Centre, 67 National Liberals, 56 Radicals, 
and 121 Socialists. The Socialists have so far made anet gain 
of 23 seats, while the Consérvatives have lost 14, the Centre 
and Anti-Semites 6 each, the National Liberals 13, and the 
Radicals 12. With regard to the number of votes polled, the 
Socialists obtained 4,238,919—more than twice as many as any 
other single party, and more than a third of the total number 
of votes recorded. The Centre obtained the next largest 
number—2,012,990—and the Conservatives, National Liberals, 
and Radicals each about a million anda half. The Socialist 
vote has increased by nearly a million since 1907, while the 
Centre vote has decreased by over 150,000. 


Such are some of the results of the German elections 
expressed in statistics. They show that the Socialists have 
made very large gains, chiefly from the other parties of the 
Left. Whether their gains will be proportionately great at 
the second ballots must depend upon the action of the 
National-Liberals and Radicals, and upon this point great 
uncertainty seems to prevail. The Radical Press is almost 
unanimous in recommending the whole of the Left to rally to 
the support of the Socialists. Local pressure is, on the other 
hand, being brought to bear upon the Liberals and Radicals 
by the Blue-Blacks, who threaten that if the non-Socialist 
opposition assists the Socialists in defeating Blue-Black 
candidates, the Blue-Blacks will in their turn make no effort 
to prevent the Socialists from defeating the Liberals and 
Radicals. According to a telegram in Thursday’s Times the 
dates of the second ballots have in many cases been fixed in 
order that the Conservatives can see what support the 
Liberals will give them before showing what support they will 
give the Liberals. Thus, some of them will take place to-day, 
some on Monday, and the remainder next Thursday. The 
ultimate strength of the S ocialists, depending as it does upon 
these complicated bargains between the other parties, is 
expected to lie anywhere between 90 and 120. 





The French Ministerial crisis has ended in the formation 
of one of the strongest Cabinets of the Third Republic— 
a Cabinet which is fully entitled to the name “ National” 
with which it has been endowed. After conferences with 
M. Bourgeois and M. Delcassé—the former is understood 
to have declined the Premiership on the score of health— 
M. Fallitres sent for M. Poincaré, who was entrusted 
on Saturday morning with the formation of a Ministry, 
and he completed his task at midnight. The Cabinet is as 
follows:—M. Poincaré, Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Briand, Minister of Justice and Vice- 
President of the Council; M. Steeg, Minister of the Interior ; 
M. Millerand, Minister of War; M. Klotz, Minister of 
Finance; M. Delcassé, Minister of Marine; M. Guist’hau, 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Lebrun, Minister for the 
Colonies; M. Pams, Minister of Agriculture; M. Fernand David 
Minister of Commerce; M. Jean Dupuy, Minister of Public 
Works ; M. Bourgeois, Minister of Labour. M. Poincaré, who 
is a leading lawyer with a great practice and a member of 
the French Academy, is 51 years of age, and has been a member 
of five Cabinets in the last twenty years. He has been three 
times Minister of Finance and declined the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs in the Ministries of M. Clemenceau and 
M. Monis. M. Bourgeois, the chief of the Radical Party, 
has been twice Premier and repeatedly a Minister since 1888, 
M. Briand, of whose record it is unnecessary to speak, is 
another ex-Premier. Five members of M. Caillaux’s Ministry 
—MM. Delcassé, Klotz, Lebrun, Steeg, and Pams—retain 
office, and of the twelve Ministers only one—M. David—has 
not held office before. If brains and experience count for 
anything, the new Ministry should have a prosperous career. 
It is noted that Northerners, for once, preponderuate. 


The self-effacement of M. Bourgeois in accepting a sub- 
sidiary post is typical of the new Cabinet. As the Paris 
correspondent of the Times puts it, “the new Ministry is 
welcomed as showing that men of the first Parliamentary 
rank with distinguished records in high Ministerial office are 
willing to subordinate personal ambition to the service of their 
coantry at a critical moment.” M. Poincaré is known to 


be a strong Second Chamber man, a firm believer in propor- 
tional representation, and an outspoken critic of professional 





politicians. The appointment of M. Briand as Vice-President 
of the Ministry carries with it more than titular significance. 
“M. Poincaré is a Senator, and will have his hands full as 
Foreign Minister. By formally announcing that M. Briand 
will be Vice-President of the Ministry he desires to delegate 
to him the duty of representing the Government in the 
Chamber when he himself is unable to be present or to speak.” 
Another interesting appointment is that of the Socialist M. 
Millerand to the Ministry of War. For the German Emperor 
once wrote on the report of a speech of M. Millerand’s, “ Oh 
that we had such Socialists here!” and Prince Bilow read 
both report and Imperial comment to the Reichstag. 


The favourable impression created by the composition of 
the Ministry was strengthened by M. Poincaré’s statement in 
the Chamber on Tuesday. The Government’s first duty, he 
declared, was to secure the final ratification of the Franco- 
German Agreement and an honourable understanding with 
Spain. It would enable them, he went on, “to maintain 
between a great neighbouring nation and France, in a sincerely 
pacific spirit, relations of courtesy and candour inspired by 
mutual respect of their interests and their dignity.” At the 
same time they intended to remain as fully as ever faithful to 
their alliances and friendships. After a reference to the intro- 
duction of electoral reform based on proportional representa- 
tion and the scrutin de liste, M. Poincaré announced that the 
Government would maintain L’école laique as the national 
school open to all the children of France and scrupulously 
respectful of liberty of conscience. They also intended 
to deal with insurance for sickness and invalidity and to 
hasten the deliberations of the Senate on the Income-Tax 
Bill. He concluded by expressing the firm resolve of the 
Government to maintain the national defences at a pitch of 
efficiency which would enable the country to meet any 
emergency. After the brief debate a vote of confidence was 
passed by the overwhelming majority of 440 to 6, the Socialists 
abstaining. 


The first Turkish Parliament was dissolved on Thursday. 
The causes and the results of the dissolution are admirably 
stated in an article in the Times of the same day. The 
dissolution is the direct outcome of the growing discontent in 
the Chamber with the Committee of Union and Progress, 
which culminated in the formation of the new party of Union 
and Liberty. By holding the elections for the new Parliament 
at a time when they still have their hand upon the administra- 
tive machine, the Committee hope to secure for themselves 
a new lease of power. Said Pasha has also been anxious for 
some time to free himself from the interference of the Chamber 
in order that he might be able to conclude peace with Italy. 
This is shown by the attempt he recently made to amend the 
Constitution by giving power to the Sultan to dissolve Parlia- 
ment for two months in caseof war. Since the new Parliament 
will not assemble for three months, Said has a free hand for 
an even longer period than he had hoped. It remains to be 
seen how far he will be opposed by the Committee in his 
determination to end the war, whether he can succeed in 
doing so in spite of their opposition, and whether the peace 
will come in time to save Turkey from the internal disruption 
with which she is threatened. 


An extremely pessimistic article upon the Balkan danger 
appears in Thursday’s Times from its correspondent in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The writer says that since the eve of the 
war in 1877 the outlook has never been so gloomy and dis- 
quieting. The danger is not to be attributed to external 
pressure—for Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Servia are all 
maintaining a resolutely pacific policy—but to the imminence 
of internal rebellion, especially in Macedonia and Albania. 
The article proceeds to discuss the causes of discontent in 
these provinces, and assigus the blame to the “ Ottomanist” 
policy and incompetent administration which has marked the 
ascendancy of the Committee of Union and Progress. The 
Times correspondent emphasizes finally the importance of the 
Italian war being brought to a close before the “ melting of 
the snows” inaugurates the campaigning season in the 
Balkans. “In order to avert the threatened catastrophe, 
which may entail incalculable consequences, the Powers 
should exert themselves betimes.” The principal obstacle to 
peace, he adds, is the existence of the Committee, which 
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aware that it could not survive the surrender of Tripoli, is 
fighting for dear life. 


The riots at Cullera, in the province of Valencia, as a result 
of which seven prisoners were sentenced to death, have led to 
a Ministerial crisis in Spain. The Government recommended 
the King to reprieve six of the prisoners, but held out, in face 
of a strong agitation, in the case of the seventh, who had been 
found guilty of murder by the Supreme Council on three 
separate counts, whereas the others were condemned on one 
count only. The King having expressed his desire to extend 
his clemency to the seventh prisoner, Sefior Canalejas replied 
that as a great part of the public favoured a reprieve and as he 
was very desirous that no part of the responsibility for refusal 
shoald fall on the Monarch, since it belonged solely to the 
Government, he would immediately prepare for his Majesty's 
signature a Royal decree authorizing the reprieve. At the same 
time, as the decision of the Government on this matter was 
irrevocable, he must tender the resignation of the whole 
Cabinet, and advised the King to consult the leaders of the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties. Conferences with these 
leaders having shown that an alternative Cabinet was out of 
the question, Seftor Canalejas has acceded to the King’s re- 
quest and resumed office. The immediate result has been an 
immense access of popularity for the Throne, the Republican 
Press applauding the King’s action, and a relaxation of 
political tension, from which the Ministry will undoubtedly 
profit in dealing with the Moroccan and other problems. 


A meeting of protest organized by the Persia Committee 
was held at the London Opera House on Monday night. 
Sir Thomas Barclay, who presided, repudiated the suggestion 
that the meeting was anti-Russian unless it was anti-Russian 
to insist on Russia’s respecting her treaty engagements towards 
Great Britain. Professor E. G. Browne, who moved the 
principal resolution, emphatically denied that the present 
crisis was due to the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment in Persia; the Persians had been most cruelly treated, 
and to say that it was now impossible to maintain the integrity 
of Persia was a confession that we were degenerate descendants 
of much worthier ancestors. Mr. H. F. B. Lynch said he was 
all for a good understanding with Russia, but such an under- 
standing could not be bought at the price of British honour 
and of the vital interests of this country; and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald asserted that the folly and shortsightedness of our 
Foreign Office were the cause of all the trouble. Mr. Ponsonby, 
alluding to the Parliamentary delegation to Russia, protested 
against the House of Commons being used by the Foreign 
Office to support and fortify Russian policy in Persia; and 
other speakers, including Mr. J. S. Fletcher, a Conservative 
M.P., supported the resolution, which urged the Government 
to preserve Persian integrity and independence, and was 
passed by acclamation. 


In spite of the sincerity and good intentions of many of the 
speakers the wiser minds of the nation will, we feel sure, 
continue to support the policy of the Government in regard 
to Persia and the maintenance of the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment. Itis absurd to talk of that policy as if it were the 
private and criminal “fad” of Sir Edward Grey. It is just 
as much the policy of his colleagues. While they remain in 
the Cabinet they are just as much responsible for it as is the 
Foreign Secretary. 


Itseems probable that a temporary settlement in the cotton 
dispute will have been arrived at by the time this is in our 
readers’ hands. On Tuesday night the conferences over which 
Sir George Askwith has been presiding reached a provisional 
agreement. Work is to be resumed at once on the under- 
standing that there is to be a six months’ truce, during which 
Sir George Askwith is to endeavour to find a solution of the 
non-unionist difficulty. If, moreover, he fails to do so, there 
must be a further six months’ notice before either party brings 
about a stoppage of work in connexion with that dispute. 
This agreement was to be laid before the representatives of 
the various unions forming the Northern Counties Textile 
Trades’ Federation on Friday morning, and it was confidently 
expected that it would be ratified by them. This result will 
probably be assured by the severe weather in the North, which 
is beginning to cause great misery among the unemployed 
work people. 





— 


The official figures of the coal strike ballot were declared 
at the Birmingham Conference of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion on Thursday. The number of those who voted 
for the strike was 445,801, and of those against 115,921. 
This is a majority of nearly four to one in favour of the strike. 
In only one district—Cleveland—was there a majority against 
a strike. In spite of this we are of opinion that, if adequate 
preparations are made, if the public show no panic, and further 
if the masters, as we believe they will, show their willing- 
ness to grant all reasonable demands on the part of the 
men in regard to exceptional places, there will be no 
strike. 








The controversy that has arisen over the visit of the Parlia- 
mentary delegation to Russia is much to be regretted. 
Violent and, in our opinion, wholly unwarranted language has 
been used by the opponents of the visit on the ground that its 
motive is largely financial and that it compromises the House 
of Commons. The participation of the Speaker is alone a 
sufficient answer to the latter charge. As for the insinuation 
that the visit is being manipulated to promote financial in- 
terests, and in particular the Trans-Persian Railway, we cannot, 
see that any case has been made out for the charge. On the 
contrary, we have the explicit assurance of Professor Pares 
that every effort has been made to keep the visit free from 
any other consideration than that of English friendship for 
Russia, and that “no one has made it more clear than the 
Speaker that he could only take part in the visit if this con- 
dition were faithfully observed.” Nor can we see that this 
laudable aim is likely to be frustrated if the visit should lead 
indirectly to the embarking of British capital in a scheme in 
the control of which it is desirable that British interests 
should be represented. 


On Tuesday the Standing Committee of the Ulster Unionist 
Council passed with acclamation a resolution expressing 
astonishment at the intention of Mr. John Redmond and 
Mr. Winston Churchill to hold a Home Rule meeting in the 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, and resolving to take steps to prevent 
it being held. We can understand the resentment felt by 
Belfast loyalists at this invasion of the Unionist centre of 
their city. Had the meeting been called for any building 
in the Nationalist district, it is stated that there would have 
probably been no opposition. Nevertheless we greatly 
regret the passing of the resolution if it involves the resort 
to any forcible resistance or attempt to break up the Home 
Rule meeting. The denial of a fair hearing to the advocates 
of Home Rule will not assist but damage the cause of the 
Union. No reasonable man wants proof that the men of 
Ulster are in deadly earnest and are determined to resist 
any attempt to drive them out of the United Kingdom and 
force them under a Dublin Parliament. But though such 
resistance will be justifiable if a Homé Rule Act ever 
becomes law, the suppression of free speech can never be 
condoned. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Tripoli on 
December 27th, gives a reassuring account of the quality and 
temper of the Italian troops. He gives a “blank denial” to 
the statement that the enthusiasm of the men has evaporated, 
while admitting that some are puzzled by the long inaction. 
The soldiers are both brave and willing—in fact, always willing 
to do more than their officers would allow them to do. “It is 
acutely realized that the disaster of Adowa was largely due to 
the national eagerness of temperament, and the authorities 
are determined that there shall be no repetition of the mistakes 
then made.” As regards the prospect of an advance into the 
interior, there is little probability of a forward movement 
other than a reconnaissance in force until a narrow-gauge rail- 
way has been laid as far as Ain Zara. Any movement in the 
next few weeks will probably come from the Turks, who are 
contemplating an attack, but, in the view of the correspondent, 
will only play directly into the hands of the Italians. He 
concludes by observing that “Italy cannot fail to carry out 
her task, and it would save a great deal of trouble if the 
financial world, as well as the political, were to make up its 
mind to recognize the fact.” 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 774—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——~——_—- 


THE REFERENDUM AND THE SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


: proposal that the extension of the Parliamentary 
suffrage to women shall be referred to the electors 
of the United Kingdom, advocated by the Westminster 
Gazette and the Daily Chronicle, is clearly making great 
progress. It is felt by a very large number of men in 
both political parties that the matter is one which cannot 
be decided except by a direct reference to the wielders of 
the sovereign authority in the country, i.e., the electors. 
We need hardly say that we view this fact with no small 
satisfaction. We have for many years past urged that in 
matters of prime importance a veto over legislation 
should be exercisable, not indirectly, but directly, by the 
electors. Further, we have urged that, whatever may be 
thought of the Referendum on general grounds, the 
tremendous revolution involved in the grant of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women ought not to take 
* place without the direct assent of the electors—ought not, 
in fact, to be allowed to be carried into law by the adroit 
manipulation of Parliamentary groups. But though we are 
glad to see the Referendum thus brought within the region 
of practical politics, we desire to say at once that we fully 
recognize that many members of the Liberal Party who 
propose that the suffrage question should be submitted 
to a poll of the electors are as strongly opposed as ever 
to a general use of the Referendum. They consider that such 
general use would be deeply injurious to the nation. That 
being so it would be most unfair to attempt to use their 
consent to a Referendum in an exceptional case to further 
the proposal to make the Referendum a part of our normal 
constitutional machinery. It is, then, the imperative duty 
of those Unionists who favour the Referendum generally 
to make it absolutely clear that no man who advocates or 
consents to the use of the Referendum in regard to votes 
for women is thereby committed to any extension of its 
use. The general question remains, and is open for dis- 
cussion exactly as it was before. The opponents of the 
Referendum must be held free to declare that because a 
man takes a dose of strychnine or some other potent drug 
once in his life, he must not be regarded as an advocate of 
strychnine for daily use. He remains at liberty to denounce 
it as in most cases a deadly poison. 

What makes it particularly easy for those who, as a rule, 
condemn the Referendum to assent to it in this case is the 
fact of the wholly exceptional circumstances surrounding 
the suffrage question. Suing to the fact that this question 
divides both parties in the State, it is undoubtedly true, as 
has been so often urged by the Westminster Gazette, that 
the ordinary party machinery is not capable of dealing with 
it. Though the House of Commons may be a machine 
capable of grinding every other kind of meal efficiently, it 
is not capable of grinding this. Further, it is impossible to 
point to any other capital question which divides parties 
exactly inthis way. Therefore undoubtedly Liberal enemies 
of the Referendum are entitled to say that the use of the 
Referendum to get over the suffrage difficulty cannot be 
pleaded as a precedent in regard to other questions. No 
man can fairly be taunted with the question: “Since you 
allowed a Referendum on votes for women why will you 
not allow it on Home Rule?” If he is so taunted he can 
make what, from his point of view, is the perfectly reason- 
able reply: ‘The two questions are not on all fours.” 

Though we are so strongly in favour of votes for women 
being referred to the electors, we desire to point out that 
it is of the utmost importance that the country should 
realize that there is a wrong way and a right way of 
applying the Referendum, and that in the present case 
great care must be used to secure that the right way is 
adopted. To begin with we must be most careful that 
when we mean to apply the Referendum we are not 
adopting a perfectly different, nay, an opposite thing— 
the Initiative. The Referendum when truly applied is 
always in essentials the submission of a particular measure 
to the veto or assent of the electors. The electors must 
not be asked to express an opinion on an abstract 
question or to have three or four questions put to them 
and then beasked to choose one for their approval. What 
must be demanded is one plain answer, Yes or No, to one 








plain question. “Is it your will that a Bill entitled, &., 
&c., passed by the Legislature, shall come into operation ?” 
That is a question to which any sane person can always 
say Yes or No. A moment’s reflection will show that an 
abstract question when put to the electors is not capable of 
a straight answer, Yes or No. The abstract question is 
always liable to be met by the further perfectly legitimate 
question: “ Tell me first how you mean to carry out your 
proposal.” ‘Take a concrete example. If you were to ask 
the electors whether they were m favour of universal 
insurance against sickness for all persons with incomes 
under £160 a year, the wise part of them must clearly say: 
“ We cannot answer you that question till we know how 
you propose to carry it out. All depends upon that.” If, 
however, a man is asked: “Do you want the Insurance 
Bill which has just been passed by Parliament to come into 
operation ? ” he can, for good or evil, say Yes or No—say, 
that is, whether on the whole he likes the Bill enough to 
wish it to be law, or dislikes it enough to desire that it 
shall not come into operation. If, then, the question 
of votes for women is submitted to the electorate, it 
must not be in the form of an abstract question, or, again, 
in the form of three questions, as, for example: (1) “Are 
you in favour of women having the vote on the same 
terms as men now have it?” (2) “Are you in favour of 
women who are householders being put on the Parliamentary 
Register?” (8) “Are you in favour of all women over 
twenty-one having the vote?” Such a submission could 
not but result in a great deal of confusion and misunder- 
standing. The proper way to obtain a satisfactory 
Referendum is to let a specific Bill be introduced 
into Parliament and discussed — whether it be the 
Conciliation Bill or an amendment to a Manhood 
Suffrage Bill which, though nominally an amend- 
ment, would in reality be a Bill for conferring the 
Parliamentary suffrage on all women. Let that Bill or 
that amendment when it has reached the Report stage be 
submitted to the electors by means of the plain question : 
“ Are you in favour of the Bill conferring the Parliamentary 
suffrage on women who are householders coming into opera- 
tion?” Or, again, if the House of Commons takes action 
which puts anend to the Conciliation Bill: “ Are you in 
favour of the amendment to the Manhood Suffrage Bill 
which confers the vote on women on exactly the same terms 
on which it is conferred on men?”* To either of these 
questions when put by itself it is possible to give a plain 
answer, Yes or No, because in both cases the question is 
not an abstract one. The practical form in which it is 
intended to confer the suffrage on women is declared. The 
question cannot be countered by an elector with the ques- 
tion: “‘ How do you propose to confer the suffrage upon 
women? I must know that before I vote.” 

Another point remains to be dealt with. It is quite clear 
that the persons to whom the question is to be referred 
must be the Parliamentary electors and no others. This 
we are sometimes told is an unfair suggestion. “You are 
begging the question of whether women ought to have the 
Parliamentary vote by consulting only the men.” Surely those 
who make this a grievance have not thought the matter out 
very clearly. With one voice they tell us that a House of 
Commons composed solely of men and elected solely by 
men is competent to deal with the question, and that the 
men who elected this same House of Commons are not 
competent to decide the matter. To say that it is an 
outrage to refer the question to the existing electors, but 
not an outrage to refer it to the persons elected by those 
electors is utterly illogical. The sovereignty of the country 
is at present lodged in the hands of the Parliamentary 
electors, and they, and they alone, either through their 
representatives or by a direct vote, are competent to alter 
the law and bestow a portion of that sovereignty upon 
others. No one, when the question of extending the 
franchise to the agricultural labourers was under discus- 
sion, would have ventured to suggest that the matter should 
be decided not by the existing electors, but by taking a 
poll of the persons sought to be enfranchised. For good or 
ill the decision, if it isto be by law and not by revolution, 
must be given by the existing Parliamentary electors. We 
say this not because we think that the decision, if the 
women of the country could be polled as well as the men, 
would be different—we are convinced that it would not— 


* This question at the present moment can only be worded tentatively, for the 
terms of the amendment are not yet known, 
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but solely on the grounds of law and reason which we have 
just set forth. 

Before we conclude we may point out that it is no longer 
open to opponents of the Referendum to say that a poll of 
the electors cannot be taken because there is no means of 
carrying it out. The Bill introduced last spring by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh affords a complete answer to 
this objection. That Bill, which was very carefully 
drafted, supplies machinery which could with perfect 
fairness and with a scrupulous observance of the well- 
tried principles under which our Parliamentary elections 
are conducted be applied to a direct poll of the electors. 
If the leaders of both political parties should come to 
the conclusion, as we hope they may, that any Bill con- 
ferring the suffrage on women which passes the Report 
stage in the Commons ought to be referred to the country 
before it goes further, all that will be necessary is to 
take the machinery provided in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Bill and to enact it, not, of course, as a permanent institu- 
tion, but for this special occasion. The Act would declare 
that “as it is desirable to take the opinion of the electors 
directly on the Bill entitled, &c., &., be it enacted that 
such a poll of the electors shall be taken on the . 
dayof . . . inthe manner hereinafter set forth.” All 
that the draftsman would then have to do would be to 
“lift” the machinery from Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Bill, subject to such alterations as a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons might consider necessary. We 
venture to say that such a Committee of electoral experts 
chosen from both parties would find very few mistakes or 
omissions in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill. They would, 
of course, have nothing to say to the suggestions in Lord 
Balfour’s Bill as to when the Referendum ouyht to be 
applied. They would confine themselves solely to the 
machinery. Further, the setting-up of that machinery for 
a special occasion would be clearly understood to form no 
precedent. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


HE formation of the new French Ministry is an event 

of whick the French people have a right to be proud. 
Many criticisms have been levelled against the present 
régime in France, some of them no doubt well founded, 
and there have been many gloomy forebodings as to 
whether the Third Republic will not end like its pre- 
decessors. For ourselves we believe these forebodings to 
be groundless, and for proof we would point to the sound- 
ness of public opinion in France at the late crisis and its 
power in a moment of national emergency to act swiftly 
and wisely. No doubt on ordinary matters public opinion 
in France, as elsewhere, often seems supine and indifferent; 
but look at what has happened in the last ten days. The 
moment that the French people realized the kind of action 
of which M. Caillaux had been guilty, and the way in 
which he had played fast and loose with the national 
interests, there was a rally of all the best influences in 
the land to put the wrong right and to secure a Govern- 
ment worthy of France. Sectional differences, often so 
strangely virulent in French politics, were forgotten, and 
men vied with each other in sacrificing personal interests 
in the service of the State. Politicians who have held the 
office of Prime Minister do not, as a rule, like serving under 
their rivals. Yet there are two ex-Premiers in the new 
Cabinet. Again, Ministers who are waiting for what 
they consider to be the exact psychological moment for 
coming back into office do not like being obliged to accept 
portfolios in which they may think that their par- 
ticular qualities will not shine. Nevertheless at the 
call of duty all such considerations were forgotten. For 
example, M. Briand, who had held the office of Prime 
Minister with special distinction, has taken the post of 
Minister of Justice, and is willing to work side by side 
with many of the men who opposed and ultimately 
destroyed his Administration. M. Bourgeois, in spite of 
his long and distinguished political career, shows himself 
content to serve under one who is his junior as well as, ina 
sense, his rival. Whether this “Ministry of all the talents” 
will be long-lived, or whether it will break down under the 
weight of its own ability, as such Ministries are usually 
supposed to do, does not really matter. The essential thing 
is that public opinion in France has not only marked its 
disgust at action such as that of M. Caillaux, but has proved 





itself capable of dealing adequately with the situation. 
There need be no despair of a Republic in which the men 
show themselves so careful of the national honour and so 
willing and able to preserve it. And here we may perhaps 
be pardoned a word of personal explanation and apology. 
When the Senate began its inquiries, fearing the effects 
of a Ministerial scandal, we spoke of the unwisdom of 
probing these matters too deeply, and suggested the danger 
of pressing home questions like those raised in the Senate, 
lest the result should be similar to the ruin sometimes 
caused by recklessly rolling stones down a mountain side. 
The event has proved that we were wrong. To vary our 
metaphor, France has proved herself capable of bearing 
an operation und of freeing herself from a political scandal 
by the drastic surgery of a public exposure. Our most 
heartfelt apologies are due for doubting even for a moment 
the capacity of the French Republic to bear successfully 
the ordeal from which she has so triumphantly emerged. 

It is very difficult at present to understand all the 
ramifications of M. Caillaux’s tortuous and secret diplo- 
macy and how it exactly fits in with the dispatch of the 
‘Panther’ to Agadir. We admit that we are only guess- 
ing, but the course of events, so far as we can divine, 
was something of this kind. M. Caillaux, for reasons into 
which it may be right, and, indeed, we think it will be 
right, for Frenchmen to inquire very closely, but in regard 
to which Englishmen had better maintain an attitude of 
reticence, desired to give Germany a considerable portion 
of the French Congo in exchange for a free hand in 
Morocco. M. Caillaux, however, appears to have doubted, 
as well he might, whether the French people would con- 
sent to parting with their possessions in the Congo unless 
there was some pressing need for the sacrifice. Therefore, 
though he was willing to negotiate in secret with Germany, 
M. Caillaux hesitated to do what in the frank language of 
American politics is described as “delivering the goods.” 
Whether the German Government acted ona hint from 
him or whether entirely on their own initiative we cannot 
attempt to decide; but, at any rate, they came to the con- 
clusion that it would be advisable to put pressure upon 
the French Premier and so prevent him from standing 
shivering any longer upon the brink instead of taking the 
plunge. In any case what they did was to send the 
‘Panther’ to Agadir, and so bring matters to a head, 
and bring them to a head not in regard to Morocco but 
to the Congo, for very soon after the ‘Panther’ had ap- 
peared on the coast of Morocco, and negotiations had begun, 
it was whispered in Paris, to the astonishment of a world 
which knew nothing about M. Caillaux’s secret diplomacy, 
that Germany was asking for the whole French Congo as 
compensation. The suggestion seemed preposterous to those, 
including the French President and the bulk of the French 
Ministry, who knew nothing about the previous and cryptic 
negotiations. But it may be asked, even if we assume that 
M. Caillaux had come to the conclusion that the best in- 
terests of his country would be served by giving up the 
French Congo, how could he imagine that his object could 
be furthered by such a provocative act as the dispatch of 
the ‘Panther’? We expect—for here, again, we can only 
guess—that M. Caillaux in his calculations forgot, or 
rather disbelieved in, the strength of the entente with 
Britain. He did not consider the entente as worth any- 
thing. What we suppose he thought would happen was 
that when Germany began to put on the screw by what 
was something very like direct menaces of war Britain 
would show her friend the cold shoulder. He expected 
that, instead of backing up France, as we did, and telling 
her that if the worst came to the worst a friend, not per- 
haps in shining armour, but in the grey of battleship 
armour plating and in the drab of khaki, would stand by 
her side, we should shrug our shoulders and say that the 
affair of Agadir had nothing to do with us, and that France 
must get out of her trouble as best she could and without 
our assistance. This was naturally the view of one who 
held the entente to be a sham, a delusion, and therefore 
a snare. 

If Britain had taken this line it would have been very 
difficult for France to do anything else in her isolation but 
part with the Congo in exchange for a free hand in Morocco. 
When this had been accomplished and France was sore 
with what she would have rightly regarded as our 
desertion of her, M. Caillaux might have carried out what 
is understood to have been the second and most important 
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part of his policy, namely, an understanding or, indeed, 
entente with Germany, under which France would have lent 
Germany money with which to build fleets and develop 
armies, and generally would have become the helper and 
server of Germany’s ambitions. The scheme was an 
ingenious one, and its author apparently appeals to the 
Daily News as a statesman highly moral and pacific in his 
aims. Unfortunately, however, for M. Caillaux, it was vitiated 
by the fact of British good faith. It very soon became 
apparent that the entente was not a fraud but a practical 
reality. The entente was tested, and it stood the test in a 
way which surprised both Germany and M. Caillaux. Our 
Government were no doubt quite as ignorant of the 
secret diplomacy as were the majority of the French 
Ministers and the whole of the French people; but, 
ignorant or not, they played a perfectly straight game. 
They told the French Government that, though they 
had no desire to dissuade France from making any under- 
standing with Germany which they thought right,and, again, 
had no wish to prevent France and Germany being on the 
best of terms with each other, they were perfectly pre- 
pared to stand by France if the worst came to the worst, 
and were ready to prevent her being taken in isolation and 
in detail and bullied out of her rights by her powerful 
neighbour. We said, in diplomatic terms, to France: “ We 
do not for a moment wish to urge you to fight for things 
which you do not think worth fighting for. The last thing 
in the world we desire is to egg you on to quarrel with 
anybody, and so produce what we should regard as a ter- 
rible disaster—a European war. At the same time 
remember that if you tell us that impossible and 
humiliating demands are being made upon you by Ger- 
many, demands to which you cannot yield without a 
sacrifice of essential interests, we mean to stand loyally by 
you and to share with you the consequences of your 
refusal, whatever they may be. We are not going to 
desert you because the pressure is severe. The greater 
your danger the more sure you may be of our assistance.” 

That was the wise course for us to take in any case, but it 
appears to have been wiser even than our Government 
knew. It not only prevented war, but it prevented the 
humiliation of France at the hands of her great neighbour 
—a humiliation so great and so exasperating that it is 
hardly possible to believe that even if war had been 
avoided at the moment it could have been postponed for 
long—unless, of course, the rage and humiliation of 
France could have been so deftly manipulated that 
the nation’s anger would have turned, not upon Ger- 
many, but upon us, thus laying the foundations for 
a Continental league against Britain. As a matter 
of fact the Government’s policy was not only successful 
in preventing war, and in preventing the humiliation of 
France, but it also showed to all who will take the trouble 
to learn, and are not led astray by the whispers of an 
interested diplomacy, that we in no sense debarred France 
from making concessions to Germany which she thought 
she could make without any sacrifice of her essential 
interests. After all is said and done, France did give 
Germany very considerable compensation in the Congo. 
But no one dare allege that we ever tried to prevent 
this or grumbled at its being done. We took the line 
of saying that whatever concessions France liked to make 
of her own free will, and not under pressure enforced by 
isolation, we should view not only with equanimity but 
pleasure, as we had no desire to make ill blood between 
France and Germany. 

So much for our share in the business. We cannot help 
thinking that the French people will be wise if they take 
precautions for the future against secret diplomacy of the 
kind used by M. Caillaux. If we may venture to say so, 
France does not make quite enough use of the position of 
the President of the Republic. No doubt there are many 
advantages in his being what he has become, a constitu- 
tional monarch; but this need not prevent his exercising 
more influence than he now does upon great affairs, 
and certainly upon foreign affairs. ‘The President, 
it seems to us, should insist on knowing whatever 
is done in the name of France. No one would 
suggest, of course, that he should be allowed to 
conduct French foreign policy. That must be in the hands 
of the Ministry, who are responsible to the Chamber, from 
whom alone can be obtained the supplies requisite to carry 
out any policy, foreign or internal. The President, how- 





ever, ought to know what is going on at the Foreign Office, 
whether he agrees with it or not, just as, for example, 
Queen Victoria did. The Queen always insisted that no 
despatch of importance in regard to foreign affairs 
should be sent out in the name of Britain without her 
being fully cognizant of its terms. If it became the 
custom for the President of the French Republic to be 
made aware of every important step taken im foreign 
affairs, though he need not become, as it were, a second 
Foreign Minister or take responsibility for the conduct of 
international relations, or again feel obliged to forbid 
acts of which he disapproved, he would be in a position 
to stop action such as that taken by M. Caillaux. 
If it were known throughout the world that his 
cognizance was necessary to make negotiations valid, 
foreign statesmen would, as a matter of course, ask 
whether the President had given his assent to particular 
proposals ; and if they had not assurances on this point, 
they would not feel it worth while to proceed with them. 
What we may presume the President would do in a case 
like that of M. Caillaux is something of this kind. He 
would, when he heard of unofficial negotiations, ask the 
Prime Minister whether he had acquainted his colleagues 
with his proposals, and if he were told that the Cabinet as 
a whole had not been made acquainted with them he 
would insist that matters so doubtful and dangerous should 
have the sanction of the Cabinet as a whole. In all 
probability, however, matters would never come to that. 
If the Prime Minister or the Foreign Minister knew that 
concealment of their plans from the President of the 
Republic would be regarded as a breach of constitutional 
etiquette, in regard to which no mercy would be shown by 
public opinion, the risk of backstairs diplomacy would 
soon disappear from the region of international relations. 





THE THIRTEENTH REICHSTAG’S PROSPECTS. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


— with a large part of her thirteenth 
Reichstag still subject to revision at the second 
ballots is already discussing a fourteenth. Already 
several Berlin newspapers proclaim as impending 
the dissolution of the scarce-born Legislature, and 
even indicate precisely the pretext for, and probable 
result of, the dissolution. This intelligent antici- 
pation is based upon the consideration that a Reichstag of 
the kind foreshadowed by the elections already decided 
is “impossible,” and by the fact that there 1s a most 
effective method, sanctioned by repeated precedent, of 
remedying the impossibility. To Englishmen the charac- 
terization of a regularly elected new Parliament as “ impos- 
sible” must sound strange ; but it is natural enough here, 
where State authority still effectively counteracts the 
representative principle—indeed, more than counteracts it, 
inasmuch as State authority has repeatedly got rid of 
an uncomfortable Reichstag without any Reichstag so far 
materially infringing on State authority. And when the 
adjective “impossible” is applied as an absolute character- 
ization of a half-elected Reichstag it merely means that 
the State authority does not dream of adapting itself to 
representative exigences of the “anti-national” and 
“anti-social” character indicated by the election of 
January 12th. 

The “impossibility” of the thirteenth Reichstag, 
judged from this Government point of view, is likely to 
be double. The less serious offence is that the Conserva- 
tive-Clerical majority, or, as enemies call it, “ Blue- 
Black Block,” with which Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg has 
governed since July 1909, may possibly be turned into a 
helpless minority. The election has been fought nominally 
on the Block issue, because the Government, while profess- 
ing to oppose only the anti-National Social-Democrats, has 
made no concealment of its desire for the defeat also of 
the other two Left parties. It is not yet certain whether 
the Block will return with a reduced majority or with a 
small minority. On January 12th the Conservatives and 
Centre, with the Centre’s Polish-Alsatian- Hanoverian tail, 
collectively lost twenty-nine seats; and the further losses 
suffered in the Stichwahlen may be sufficient to extinguish 
the original majority of sixty-nine. This depends upon 
the party combinations made for these second contests, that 
is, upon how far National-Liberal and Freisinn voters sup- 
port the Right and Centre against the Socialists on the 
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principle of bourgeois solidarity against the Reds, and 
how far these two parties follow Dr. Friedrich Naumann’s 
“From Bassermann to Bebel” watchword and sup- 
port Socialists on the ground that the immediate need is 
to destroy the Block, regardless of later results. Govern- 
mentally minded persons to-day show singular indifference 
to this once burning issue. The reason is that the Govern- 
ment since January 12th has been faced with the much 
more serious contingency of a Socialist-Centre domination 
of the new Reichstag. 

This result seems almost certain, and only the exact 
dimensions of the peril remain to be determined by the 
second elections of January 20-24th. The Catholic Centre, 
as was expected, has proved, despite three by-election 
defeats, to be assured against marked fluctuations. During 
nearly forty years this model party’s strength has never 
risen above 106 or fallen below 91; and, however the 
Stichwahlen turn out, its strength is not likely to drop 
below the 91 minimum. Its net loss of seats so far is 
only six, whereas the Conservatives, who are no more 
responsible for the events which caused the Socialist land- 
slide, have been punished with the loss of 22. With the 
Centre count the Poles, Alsatians, and Hanoverians, who 
will return with about their original 28 members, so that 
the Centre and its appendages will at worst probably com- 
mand 120 votes. That means that the Socialists need only 
to raise their former 53 to 79 in order to give Centre and 
Socialists together the 199 seats needed to dominate the 
Reichstag. On January 12th the Socialists won outright 
65 contests; and they are among the two contestants in 
no fewer than 122 out of the coming 189 second elections. 
These 122 contests, even if most of the National-Liberals 
and Radicals throw their votes into the Conservative- 
Centre scale, must yield the Socialists many seats. In 
1898 the Socialists won 28 out of 98 second elections ; in 
1903, 25 out of 118; even in 1907 (all round their worst 
election) they won 14 out of 87. As the present election 
is emphatically a Socialist one, the Red party is practically 
certain to get the 14 more seats in order to bring it to 79, 
which is precisely the strength it had before the dissolution 
of December 1906. The more plausible estimates vary 
between 90 and 120. If the minimum forecast prove 
correct the Socialists and Centre will command the 
Reichstag with the aid of the Polish-Alsatian-Hanoverian 
appendage ; if the maximum be realized, they will com- 
mand it by means of union with the Centre alone. And 
since the Socialists and the Centre are the two unitary 
disciplined parties in the Reichstag, the import of this is 
very plain. 

A Centre-Socialist majority is the worst of all possible 
misfortunes for Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. The Centre 
has so far supported the Chancellor, which means that it 
has accepted his support; but it dislikes him, and it has 
not forgotten that as Bulow’s henchman he repudiated it 
in December 1906, that from 1907 to 1909 he joined the 
late Chancellor in denouncing it as “ anti-national,” and 
as “ bound by other allegiances than to the State,” i.e., to 
Rome. The Centre of the Reichstag is what the Irish 
Nationalists are in the British Parliament, what the Poles 
are in the Reichsrat and in the Duma. It is not Con- 
servative, or Liberal, or Radical, but confessional, just as 
the parties mentioned are national; it has no principled 
like or dislike for Governments or for other parties, and 
is ready for any tactical combination which will further 
its confessional aims. On that principle it dealt with 
Prince Bulow until 1906, and with Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg in 1909-11. tis a hard bargainer even when not 
in a decisive position ; but it will become intolerable once 
it is able to threaten with a Centre-Socialist opposition 
majority unless its terms are granted. The two “ anti- 
national” parties will be restored to the position from 
which Prince Bulow and Herr Dernburg by good strategy 
dislodged them in February 1907. And when newspapers 
to-day predict that there will be another dissolution within 
a few months, they mean a dissolution with the same 
cause as that of December 1906, and with the same effective 
strategy as that of February 1907. 

In other words, a “ national ” issue will be sought, and in 
the strong Nationalist sentiment provoked by the Morocco 
controversy will be found an instrument for disposing of 
the “impossible” Reichstag. The official Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung has already declared that the new 
Reichstag will have to“ stop gaps in the military and naval 
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defences.” Journals a shade less official interpret this as an 
Army Bill providing for new 20th and 21st Prussian Army 
Corps, to be stationed at Allenstein in East Prussia and at 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau, thus making the Army (with the 
Guards Corps and the three Bavarian corps) twenty-fivecorps 
strong; and also a Navy Bill, providing either for a third 
active squadron, or for a third annual capital ship (Dread- 
nought cruiser), or possibly for both. It is taken as 
certain that only the Conservatives and National-Liberals, 
probably numbering at most 140, will back these arma- 
ment Bills, and that the Centre, though buyable upon this 
as upon other issues, will demand an impossible price. 
And the price will seem all the more exorbitant because 
the Government does not want the Bills to pass. It wants 
a “possible” Reichstag which will not only vote for arma- 
ments, but—what is much more important—will handle 
domestic legislation and finance in a manner acceptable to 
State authority. 

German experience shows that national defence ques- 
tions may always be effectively manipulated in order to 
solve a Government's domestic dilemmas. By making a 
national issue out of the trivial colonial dispute in 
December 1906 Prince Bulow cut down the “anti- 
national”’ Socialists from 79 to 43, and also assured 
himself of a majority in which his Centre enemies 
had no part. He learned this stratagem from Bis- 
marek, who was a master in such matters. In the 
winter of 1886-87 Bismarck was in much the same 
position as Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg will be in 
when the new Reichstag assembles. He wanted a 
new party combination which could only be attained 
through the destruction of German Liberalism. The 
Government asked the Reichstag to vote the 
immense Army increase of 41,000 men, and the Reichstag 
was willing “ to vote every man and every groschen.” But 
it consented to vote the new strength only for three years, 
the life of the then triennial Reichstag, whereas the 
Government proposed a Septennate Army Bill. Tho 
Ministry of War was itself inclined to accept a shorter 
term, but Bismarck showed himself inexplicably abrupt 
and uncompromising, and when on January 14th the 
Reichstag adhered to its three years’ term he suddenly 
drew a dissolution decree from his portfolio. The result 
was that he split the Liberals into two opposing camps, cut 
down the Left-Liberal strength from 74 to 32, and the 
Socialists’ strength from 24 to 11, and created his Con- 
servative- Free -Conservative- National- Liberal ‘ Kartell” 
215 strong, which obediently passed, not only the Sep- 
tennate, but the Brandy Tax, the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill, and the increased corn import duties. Caprivi, an 
expert, afterwards told the Reichstag that the question 
Septennate versus Triennium was of no practical import- 
ance. The national crisis, in other words, was created by 
Bismarck in order to bring into being an_ obedient 
Reichstag for domestic questions in no way related to it 
at all. 

For Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg to get rid of the 
new “impossible”’ Reichstag by such a stroke is all the 
easier because, instead of the academic Septennate ques- 
tion, he has a real national question in the shape of the 
alleged necessity to arm against British aggression. Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, of course, is not a Bismarck. But 
Prince Biilow, also no Bismarck, followed in 1906 the 
precedent of 1887, and it now remains for Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg to do the same. 

Berlin, January 15th, 1912, 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


NHE gathering of members of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company which took place last Tuesday at 

the headquarters of the Queen’s Westminsters, kindly lent 
by that distinguished regiment, proved a most interesting 
gathering. As the members of the Company are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth not only of the country 
but of the Empire—at this moment some eleven are at 
Tientsin, serving in the ranks of the Somerset Light 
Infantry—only about thirty-five—chiefly those living in 
and near London—were able to parade before Sir Edmond 
Elles. General Elles was able to compliment the men on 
the fact that they had forgotten very little of their drill. 
Of those present before him only about half a dozen were 
soldiers or Territorials, The rest were civilians, pure and 
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simple, and to the question whether they had handled a 
rifle or os through any drill during the five and a-half 
years which have elapsed since the disbanding of the Com- 
pany the reply was invariably in the negative. Yet so well 
grounded were these men by their training at Hounslow 
under Colonel Pollock that they performed their evolu- 
tions with an efficiency which surprised and delighted soldiers 
of experience like Sir Alfred Gaselee and Sir Reginald 
Talbot, who were present at the parade. After tea and two 
short addresses by the editor of the Spectator and Colonel 
Pollock, the men were invited to join in a general 
discussion and to express their opinion as to whether 
a military training such as they had undergone was a benefit 
or a hindrance to them in civilian life, and also as to the 
vexed question whether universal military training would 
or wold not incline men to join the Regular Army. The 
men, who spoke with straightforwardness and good sense, 
were unanimously of opinion that they had been helped in 
the struggle for life by the military training they received 
in the Spectator Experimental Company. One speaker, 
for example, related how he had obtained an unexpected 
advancement in his business occupation owing to the fact 
that he had had a military training. Equally unanimous 
was the decision that men did not become disgusted with 
military life by a period of six months’ training, but instead 
in many cases found that such training awakened a desire 
to become soldiers of which they had not before been 
conscious. 

The net result of the experiment and of the testimony 
given by the old members of the Spectator Experimental 
Company at Tuesday’s gathering may be summed up as 
follows : The Spectator Experimental Company proved three 
things. First, it proved that under zealous and intelligent 
training, such as that provided by Colonel Pollock, men 
can learn the work of infantry soldiers in six months. 
They can learn, that is, to be proficient in drill, to be fair 
marksmen, and to have a knowledge of the hundred and one 
things that are necessary for soldiers. This does not, of 
course, mean that men can in six months become veterans 
and acquire the complete sense of duty and discipline 
which belongs to old soldiers. No one would be mad 
enough to suggest that this can be acquired in six months, 
or that «a regiment with all its feelings and traditions 
could be created in so short a time. It does mean, how- 
ever, that men can acquire the technical proficiency re- 
quired by soldiers in six months, and that on this technical 
foundation can be laid those higher moral qualities which 
go to make the perfect soldier. That was something worth 
proving to the world, and the Spectator Experimental 
Company proved it, though no doubt after it was proved 
in the flesh at Hounslow, though not before, many critics 
declared that there was nothing new in it, and that they 
had known it all along. 

Next the Spectator Company proved that young men are 
immensely benefited physically, morally, and intellectually 
by six months’ military training, and that as the result 
of such training they are not worse but infinitely better 
equipped for the struggle of life. The bulk of the lads 
of the Spectator Company have done exceedingly well in civil 
life, but they would not have done nearly so well if they 
had not, as one of them said, been made men of by their 
experiences at Hounslow. The present writer will never 
forget the improvement wrought in the men by their 
training. The work accomplished at Hounslow converted 
him to the policy of the National Service League—the policy 
of universal military training for our youths. He felt 
that he should be guilty of a crime if after what he had 
seen he did not do all in his power to extend the benefits 
of a military training on similar lines to every lad in the 
country, rich or poor. 

Yet another fact was proved by the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company. ‘The chief argument now relied on by 
the opponents of the proposals of the National Service 
League is that if they were adopted they would ruin our 
Regular Army. We must all admit that if such ruin 
were to be produced there is an end of the matter. The 
argument—an argument officially adopted by the War 
Office—is that the youth of this country would be so “ fed 
up” by a system of universal military training of four 
months’ duration that, after they had received it, compara- 
tively few of them would enter the Army unless obliged to 
do so by starvation. The experiences of their four months’ 


training would, it is urged, put a large number of young 








men who might otherwise have enlisted into the mood of 
saying: “No, thank you, no more Army for me!” 
Now we say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
Spectator Experimental Company proves this view 
to be nonsense. If the “fed-up” theory is true, 
it must have applied to the very normal and aver- 
age set of young Englishmen who formed the Company, 
Were they “fed up”’ by the exceedingly arduous military 
training that they underwent ? Remember that they were 
kept at it in a way no recruits are kept at it in the 
Army, or would be likely to be kept at it in the case 
of universal service. If ever men were “fed up” by 
military training it ought to have been the Spectator Com- 
pany. Let the facts speak for themselves. When the 
Spectator Company first came together at Hounslow the 
men were asked whether they intended to join the Army or 
the Militia or other forces of the Crown after the training 
was over. Only one man expressed any intention of doing 
so, and he only said that if he found he liked soldiering he 
thought he should enlist. Thus no one can say that the 
Company was a body of would-be recruits. Very well. 
What happened? After the six months of exceedingly 
hard training which the Company had, and which, as we 
have said, might have been expected to make them feel 
“fed up” with soldiering, some thirty men instantly 
joined the Regular Army, ten a very little later, 
while six have joined other forces of the Crown 
either at home or abroad. In other words, very nearly 
half the Company has taken up soldiering in some form or 
other. We know also that there were a good many others 
who wanted to join the Army, but who for family and 
other reasons were not able todoso. So much for the 
theory that men would be so “fed up” by four months’ 
training that we should be unable to get the recruits we 
want for oversea service. In truth the result of universal 
military training would be to help, not hinder, recruiting. 
A great many men who are now timid about joining the 
Army, because they are not sure whether they would like it, 
would find after their four months’ training that military 
life would exactly suit them. In this way we should get 
recruits far more easily than we do now as to numbers, and 
the recruits would be of a higher quality, physically and 
intellectually. 

We feel sure that the readers of the Spectator who so 
generously subscribed to the fund raised by us for carrying 
out the experiment of a six months’ training will be 
pleased and interested by the results obtained. Though 
the original intention was only to show that an efficient 
infantry soldier can be produced in six months, it proved, 
as we have said, a great deal more. If the Spectator 
experiment is properly followed and understood it destroys 
the contention that universal military training would ruin 
the Regular Army by withdrawing from it many men who 
now swell its ranks as recruits. The Spectator Experi- 
mental Company, instead of being an argument against, is 
a strong argument for the policy of “ The National Service 
League.” We cannot leave the subject without a word of 
congratulation to Colonel Pollock, who proved himself so 
remarkable a trainer of men. It was a pleasure to all 
present at the parade on Tuesday to note the way in which 
he was greeted by his former pupils in military duties. It 
was clear that they regarded him, not only with strong 
personal affection, but also as a man who had endowed 
them with qualities, physical, mental, and moral, which 
had proved of immense advantage to them in the battle of 
life. 








A MENTAL DIETARY. 

“ OWADAYS we do not lead a natural life,” conse- 

quently we must diet and physic ourselves. This is 
what the doctors tell us when we complain that we are ill at 
ease. “Nowadays” is a vague period of time, and no one 
knows at what era patients did lead “a natural life.” But if 
it is easy to pick to pieces what the doctors say it is very 
difficult to deny the truth of what they mean. Indeed, what 
they give us to understand when they use their favourite 
phrase is true mentally as well as physically. Mental as well 
as physical conditions have very much changed of late, and 
those conditions favour indigestion. Too many subjects tempt 
the mind; too many minds are jostling together in the over- 
crowded regions of thought and speculation. Most of us know 
what it is to feel very stupid and dull—as a result of an unsuit- 
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able mental diet. Sometimes our company does not agree with 
us, sometimes our reading, sometimes our work. The result is 
heaviness of mind, and if bad conditions are allowed to con- 
tinue a permanent sensation of mental debility results. 
Oddly enough, we have not actually less mental energy than 
our forefathers or less physic neither do we live less long; 
without doubt our mental strength lasts longer, but we are 
probably more intolerant than they owing to “ modern condi- 
tions,” both of mental and physical discomfort. 

The stubborn fact of individuality which overthrows so 
many theories makes it very difficult to prescribe either for 
ourselves or others. hat suits one person does not suit 
another. On the other han@-a few generalizations can be 
made. Most of us, to keep in good mental condition, want 
a certain amount of sense anda certain amount of nonsense, 
just as we need a certain amount of meat and a certain 
amount of fruit and vegetables. Proportions of course differ 
very widely. There is nothing so stultifying to the intellect 
as to be obliged to hear talk or read nonsense when one does 
not want to; an exclusive diet of trifle would be agreeable by 
comparison. No nonsense at all, however, is like no fruit : it 
quite upsets the liver and produces lassitude and want of 
mental appetite, especially “ nowadays,” to quote the doctor 
once more. Perhaps there was never an age when nonsense 
was so much relished or when so much mental nutriment was 
to be derived from it. If the next age should take a fancy 
always to mean what it says the present year of grace will be 
regarded as one afflicted with general lunacy. But sense and 
nonsense, though they keep a vast number of people in mental 
well-being, form a rather meagre diet. Something good to 
look at or something good to listen to, something inspiring to 
read would seem to be a necessity to those men and women 
who have passed beyond a certain stage of civilization. Over- 
work deprives us constantly of these three pleasures, with the 
result that the sordid side of life has assumed undue propor- 
tions in our thoughts, and has gone far to disgust us with our 
daily life. A sordid poison has always lurked in the daily 
round. We are in danger of forgetting the antidotes. 

One thing we all ask ourselves at times, even those of us 
who are not valetudinarians, is how much newspaper is good for 
us. We must read one paper every day, otherwise we should 
starve of conversation; on the other hand it is sad to reflect 
how much solid diet the newspapers have superseded. 
Some serious change of mental tissue must be expected within 
the next few years as the result of their compulsory consump- 
tion. Is it possible that the constant contemplation of false 
proportions, to say nothing of false statement, should go on 
without injury to the natural critical acumen of the public» 
Perbaps, however, too much has been said upon the obvious side, 
Newspapers may have weakened our powers of concentration 
and destroyed the habit of study, but we must remember that 
this great power and this good habit were never very wide- 
spread. The average man who now reads the newspaper never 
did concentrate his mind upon anything but getting his living, 
and scholars are hardly more rare than they were. They are 
less conspicuous, perhaps, because there are more of them. 
After all, newspapers do bring the ends of the earth together, 
do enlarge every man’s experience, do enable every man to 
take an interest in the government of his country, do show 
one class of society how the other class lives; and even if we 
think these two secrets had better have been kept they still 
may be said to have given both ends of the ladder something 
to think about. But when we declare that the whole world 
reads the newspapers we are wrong. Women, speaking 
generally, do not read them. Are they mentally the better for 
their abstention? Surely not. There is one effect of con- 
stant newspaper reading upon the educated which has not, 
we think, been enough considered. They purvey con- 
clusions to a very dangerous extent. A don at one of the 
older universities said a short time ago to the present writer 
that one of the greatest changes that in twenty-five years he 
had seen in university life was a change in the method of 
discussion. Far more heat, he said, is commonly shown in argu- 
ment than was the case a quarter of a century ago, and there is 
little apparent desire to sift evidence or to come by mutual 
aid at the truth. Each speaker begins with a conclusion, and 
his whole strength is thrown into its defence. This age is 
constantly rebuked for having no convictions. Is not the 
rebuke more applicable to that which has just passed away ? 
The place of “convictions” in a mental dietary is doubtful. 





Swallowed whole they kill sympathy, and congest the mind, 
or, at any rate, can only be dealt with by the youngest 
mental digestion. “Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth,” says the Scripture. St. Paul knew that to enlarge a 
man’s sympathies is a far greater work than to increase his 
certainties. On the whole we think an exclusive diet of 
ephemeral print is dangerous—filling, not nourishing. The 
imagination of the present day seems to crave for poetry 
less than it did. On the other hand it demands unlimited 
fiction, quantity being preferred to quality. It is said 
that in America only women read novels, which are written 
for them alone. Such is not, we suppose, the case here. 
It is very unfortunate that the taste of the hour requires 
that its fiction should be flavoured with sadness. The taste 
is primitive, but a quick return to primitive notions is 
never a good sign, and suggests an arrest in moral develop- 
ment as plainly as a universal affectation of archaism suggests 
sluggishness of creative imagination. Until quite lately a con- 
siderable amount of spiritual discussion, disquisition, or sugges- 
tion was regarded by most educated men as a necessary part of 
their mental food. The educated all went either to church or 
chapel, and received, by doctrinal or symbolic means, some- 
thing which they realized did them mental good. Atthe present 
moment this is not the case, and it is surely not impossible 
that a certain lowering of spirits, so general among the intellec- 
tual, may be, in part at least, the result of this abstention. 
Religion offers a complete training for the higher imagination. 
Without it hope is the slave of experience, a condition in which 
she will languish. 

Perhaps the one absolute necessity of a healthy mental diet 
is gossip insome form or other. The instinctof the majority is 
true here; very small minds feed on it exclusively—without it 
they would starve. They are capable of assimilating nothing 
else. “The proper study of mankind” never changes—all 
other studies are merely a help to it. In its crudest form it is 
constantly adulterated by ill nature; purify it of this and it is 
man’s natural food; refine it to the last point and it becomes 
charity. A man not interested in his fellow-creatures has 
a narrow mind, and a woman not interested in her fellow 
creatures has, as a rule, no mind at all. The study of human 
nature offers to man all that his mind requires to bring it to 
its full strength. What further subject of study could have 
been suggested to Shakespeare ? 





ANALOGIES.—III. Toe Door. 

LMOST everything happens on one side or other of a 
door; even the most out of door things, such as battles, 

are born as certainly as babies behind a closed door, and often 
a locked one. A nation which has no doors can have no 
history. The door, in fact, is so indispensable an adjunct of 
life that it may be considered another element. Earth, Air, 
Fire, Water, and the Door—should run the passage in the 
children’s guide to knowledge. It plays a thousand parts, 
It is the “ first division in Heaven” between social light and 
darkness, between publicity and privacy. It is perhaps the 
only thing on earth which sees both sides of a question. If a 
man is no hero to his valet, what must he be to his Door? It 
is his only real confidant. Compared with it his very diary is 
a stranger. He can admit you to no more secret camarilla 
than that composed of himself, you, and his doorpost. But 
he is even more genuine without you. “Shut, shut the door, 
good John!” he cries, knowing full well that he is not 
thereby shutting out the real world, but shutting it in; and 
he looks gratefully at the bulkhead which for a time will keep 
from him the waves and watery shams without. The “ sported 
oak” may have meanings as innumerable as men and their 
ways. Mystery lurks on each side of it. Deep ocean yawning 
beneath the planking of a ship is not more unfathomed than he 
or they, who stand separated from us only by an inch of 
flat deal. The knock itself, one of the voices of the Door, 
may be as startling as the roar of acannon or as comforting 
as the crooning of a nurse. “ Whence comes that knocking ?” 
quavered the Thane of Cawdor. Does friend or foe, bore or 
blessing, mercy or murder, salvation or ruin, stand without ? 
How many a man has paused fearfully before he cried “Come 
in!” Or the ring at the bell—“ Hear it not, Duncan, for it is 
a knell!” The criminal cowers in his chair, seeing through 
the wood blue uniforms, doom faces, perhaps a black cross- 
tree with foul manila rope dependent—aye, hear it not, for, 
awful as it is, it is not the awfullest of earth’s sounds. The 
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Door hath that, too, in its gamut, and thou, perbaps, shalt hear 
it when in the hopeless dawn the turn of the warder’s key in the 
lock, summoning thee to Heaven or to Hell, shall wrench thy 
heart upward faster than the bolt from the staple. Or knock 
or ring may be the signals of deliverance, of intense relief. 
announcing the return of some overdue loved one, of a wife 
who has lost her train, of the doctor in agony awaited, of the 
postman bearing thee remittances, or of him coming to release 
thee and thine from the bailiffs. The Door has, indeed, many 
voices. What eloquence in its bang, significance even in 
the gradations of its bangedness. A terrific slam—the 
operator is in a towering rage, probably in the wrong and 
aware of it, almost certainly repentant before eve. Bad 
people, it should be mentioned, do not bang doors at all; 


theirs is the silent exit. Distrust him who, like the 
treacherous month, goes out like a lamb. On the 
other hand you may have confidenco in him who, 


careless or! hot-tempered—it matters not which—shakes 
Olympus with his comings and goings. A lesser slam, 
firm but not violent, noiseful but not noisy, betokens a mind 
made up to an unpleasant resolution or an unwelcome ver- 
dict. “ Nothing more to be said,” it declares, ‘To Australia 
graceless Johnny shall go”! A still smaller reverberation 
has invariably the intonation of injured rectitude. It is for 
those who feel ill-used or are unrecognizedly in the right. 
Edwin rejected by Edwina empioys it with effect; so does 
Pa crossed by Ma, or Mary Ann rebuked by her mistress. 
Or, indeed, the victors may use it, too; for such encounters 
present examples, unknown to science or the School of Athens, of 
equivalent antitheses, of the equivalidity of pro- and antagonist. 
Each is hopelessly in the right. The Greek dramatists them- 
selves, for all their searching of the human soul, missed this, 
the commonest incident of the play of life. The Door alone 
preserves it. “ Bang ”—“ Bang ”—“ Quits”! 

Someone is ill in the house. The doctor comes and goes all 
through the night. His token is the sigh of a door closing softly 
overhead. To those who watch and wait in other rooms 
the faint sound rings like a pistol shot. Oh! for the 
cheery slam of other days, the strong tread across 
the room heard afterwards! Once more towards dawn it 
opens, and this time is shut so silently that the listeners 
rather feel than hear it close. It has let out a soul, and in a 
moment the building is full of something new and awful. 

Doors have faces, too, an infinite variety of them, which age 
eannot wither nor custom stale. The other day we, fast 
qualifying now for the Veteran Reserve, stood again before 
the green baize which thirty years ago used to admit us, a 
short-legged boy at a private seminary, shaking like Ague 
Cheek, into the presence of our Dr, Busby for sacrifice to St. 
Bridget. It is now the entrée to the smoking-room of a 
genial stockbroker; the only rods now therein are his fishing 
tools which deck the walls, the only stripes those of his 
college blazers, the only tears those of laughter at the latest 
jeux @esprit from the “ House.” But we trembled again as we 
eonfronted that dull green face, with its bright brass handle 
and the worn patch around if, and heard the clothy sob of its 
closing behind us. 

To Algernon, waiting to be let in to tea with the girl of his 
choice, that London front-door is all smiles, its varnish 
flashes a welcome, he stands between “Servants” and 
“Visitors ” (last vestiges of an aristocratic nation, what fun 
the historian of a.p. 4000 will make of these inscriptions) 
ready to take both to his heart. But think you that very same 
door looked thus to little Davy Wilkie, whilst waiting nervously 
to be admitted to that unpleasant interview with Caleb 
Whitefoord which he has immortalized in his Letter of 
Introduction? Or looks it the same to the burglar, the 
hereditary enemy of Doors, scrutinizing its uncompromising 
visage by the light of the lanternP There is a picture of an 
old oak door which leads from a noble apartment, the chief 
room of a castle, out into a lovely orchard. For centuries it 
has been the way to pleasure: lovers, hunters, lordly loafers, 
and lovely ladies have all gone out by it, with a benison, to 
their several occupations. But now it is a spectacle of affright. 
It strains at its bolts and hinges; an arrow-head or two stick 
out from its beams; it gapes, and through the opening are 
thrust a sword point, a halberd head, and fierce, hungry 
fingers. On this side a group of splendidly attired women 


are huddled together on the floor, crazy with fear, a pic- 
turesque litter which fills the foreground. But they are not 
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the clow of the picture. Even without them it would lose 
but little. You scarcely see them, and you are as unable as 
they with their wild looks to turn your eyes from the 
cracking timbers. It is the struggling Door which is the 
cynosure. 

Is it not again the hero of the piece in Blake’s immortal 
vision, opening its “ ponderous and marble jaws” to admit 
the worn-out greybeard ? But no fewer than four great word- 
painters, intending to lay the final touch on the picture of 
Death, have given the Terror not a thousand claws, or fangs, 
but a “thousand doors” (one says ten thousand) “ to let out 
life.” Nor, with all reverence, is the door subsidiary, but 
rather equal to that sad Figure—‘“ the Light of the World” — 
listening unhopeful (the lack of expectation in the eyes is the 
masterpiece in this masterpiece) by lantern light. Consider, 
too, whether it could be spared from that joy of the print 
shops, Mrs. Merritt’s “ Love locked out,” locked out, as he so 
often is, a mensa et thoro by the postern of treachery, weari- 
ness, or misunderstanding; or from Landseer’s pathetic little 
canvas, entitled “ Suspense,”* whereon a noble dog gazes 
earnestly at the closed door through which his knightly master 
has just been borne desperately wounded, as the gouts of 
blood on the carpet testify. But dogs and doors are old 
antagonists. Loved to lover, babe to mother, what are these 
compared with a dog and his divinity, from whom too often 
he is cut off by a slab of vile wood, its smug face as abominably 
impressionable by tell-tale scratches as it is impervious to 
yearning eyes, permitting nothing, indeed, but windy 
errumphs, like the blasts of a distant elephant, through the 
grinning crack beneath P 

And has the Door no moods? Had that thick oak which shut 
in Kempenfelt and would not give—had it no sympathy with 
the outraged battleship, the most ‘ Royal George,’ of 100 guns 
swallowing huge gulps of water, like a cockney in distress off 
Margate, by the clumsiness of a conceited lieutenant? And 
moods are variable kittle, both in wood and women. We 
remember once reading the confession of a condemned 
murderer. The victim had been the keeper of a common 
lodging-house who, for some reason, had become an object of 
hatred to one of his tenants, a labourer. One morning the 
landlord was found in bed battered to pulp with aspade. The 
assassin related how twice during that fatal night he had 
stolen to his enemy’s bedroom threshold armed witb a knife; 
but the closed door had daunted him, and he bad crept back 
an innocent man. But passing that door again, as he went 
out to work with his tools in the early morning, he found it 
ajar, and irresistibly, so he said, he turned in and did his 
deed. 

Yes, doors are concerned with much, with, as we said, almost 
everything. The great Builder has put them everywhere 
about the mansion of life, but it is not His doing that some, 
opening into Bluebeard’s chambers, bear over the lintel the 
legend, “ All hope abandon ye who enter bere !” 

LINESMAN, 





NEW WAY WITH ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
N the address delivered on December 7th, 1911, to the 

Society of Antiquaries, Sir Schomberg McDonnell made 
a suggestion as to the preservation of ancient monuments 
which, coming as it does from one who has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying his subject, deserves and will receive 
very close attention. Sir Schomberg McDonnell for the last 
ten years has held the position of Secretary to H.M. Office of 
Works, and during that time has had wide opportunities of 
discovering not only the vicissitudes through which some of our 
most valuable national possessions have gone, but also 
something of the depth of interest which has been steadily 
growing in the efforts made towards their preservation. The 
attitude of the nation—or at all events the more cultured 
classes—towards the protection and preservation of what is 
old and beautiful has changed enormously since the ‘forties 
and ’sixties, when hardly anybody cared what was done in the 
way of pulling down interesting ruins or subjecting churches 
to the process of so-called restoration—that word of most evil 
meaning. One aspect of that change of attitude is the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, and on that Commission Sir Schomberg McDonnell 
is still serving. And it is because he foresees that the work 
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of the Commission cannot be finished for many years— 
possibly not within the next two generations—that he arges 
that there is need for some additional power as regards the 
protection of certain monuments being acquired by respon- 
sible authorities. We believe that those who will carefully 
look at the suggestion which he makes, drastic though it may 
seem at first sight, will agree with him. 

Perhaps there can be no better introduction to his sugges- 

tion than the list which Sir Schomberg put before his audi- 
ence of buildings which in our own time or within recent 
memory have been either threatened, or destroyed, or had 
become damaged through neglect. It was only a short time 
ago, for instance, that one of the great trilithons of Stone- 
henge fell. Possibly opinions may differ as to whether or not 
the great stone should be re-erected, but in any case might it 
not have been prevented from falling? Take the less well- 
known case of the standing stones of Laggangain. There 
were fifteen in 1840; in 1875 they had been reduced to seven ; 
and now there aretwo. Penmaenmawr is another instance. 
Here was an extremely fine example of an ancient camp; it 
is now in process of demolition because a certain firm has 
been granted a lease which enables them to quarry granite. 
That process of destruction is one from which only recently 
efforts were successfully made to save Maumbury Rings, 
that wonderful Roman amphitheatre which now lies 
under sheep-bitten turf outside Dorchester. Railway 
companies had an eye on Maumbury Rings, which very 
nearly became flattened into sidings. Other ancient 
monuments have felt the pressure of other traffic. Meavy 
Bridge in Devonshire has gone, because it was old; Portin- 
scale Bridge in Cumberland is likely to follow it unless 
something more can be done than has been done. When we 
come to churches the list is longer and more unhappy than 
ever. Perhaps Sir Schomberg was right in referring first to 
St. Alban’s Abbey, but certuinly the case of Tewkesbury is 
deplorable. Tewkesbury Abbey, which was very little damaged 
at the Reformation, kept its wall paintings almost intact 
until 1809 or thereabouts, when an enthusiastic Protestant 
vicar covered the whole of the interior with yellow wash. 
This was the fate, it may be remembered, from which 
only an accident saved the mural paintings of St. 
Mary’s Church in Guildford, and it would be difficult 
to calculate the amount of less interesting work in 
lesser churches which has been ruined in the same way. 
Another building which has escaped an unhappy fate in 
recent years is Melrose Abbey, which the neighbourhood, 
having just lost their parish church owing to a fire, proposed 
to the Duke of Buccleugh should be turned into a new kirk 
by rebuilding and roofing the nave. But indeed the list of 
instances of wanton destruction and of narrow escape from 
ruin might be lengthened almost indefinitely. Both Eton 
and Winchester in the middle of the nineteenth century 
allowed their chapels to be knocked about, and painting and 
woodwork and brasses to be destroyed, to an extent which 
would be incredible to modern ideas if we did not know 
that there was almost nothing which was forbidden the 
mid-Victorian restorer. Merton College only retained 
her magnificent fourteenth-century library through the 
energy and foresight of a single man, the late Warden; 
if it bad not been for him the library would have been 
demolished in a scheme of rebuilding. And of examples 
of comparatively recent destruction of ancient monuments 
which Sir Schomberg McDonnell might have added to his 
list there is the standing reproach of Avebury, which might 
have been to-day the finest monument in the country, but which 
has been absorbed unseen into its neighbourhood in the form of 
cottages and in the meaner uses of road mending. Happily 
now, however, it is in the safest of hands—those of the peer who 
takes his title from the stone circle to which Stonehenge is 
but a piece of crude modernism. 

It is in the hope of adding something a little more rapid and 
certain to the machinery which exists for the protection of 
these ancient monuments that Sir Schomberg makes his pro- 
posal. What he suggests is, briefly, an Advisory Committee 
formed to warn the First Commissioner of Works on the 
occasion of danger threatening a monument of national interest. 
This Committee, he suggests, should be essentially a body of 
men whom owners of historical monuments should feel they 
could trust. He sketches a possible composition. This would 
consist of the Chairmen of the three Royal Commissions on 





Historical Monuments in England, Scotland, and Wales, the 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, two 
nominees of the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, and 
a representative of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This 
Advisory Board “should, when satisfied that any monument 
of national importance is in danger, represent to the First 
Commissioner of his Majesty’s Works that the custody of it 
should be assumed by the nation, and that the First Com- 
missoner should thereupon, if he sees fit, move his Majesty 
to declare by Order in Council that the monument in question 
is a national monument, and is consequently transferred to the 
custody of the First Commissioner.” Does this seem too drastic 
a recommendation? We do not think that on examination it 
will be found to be so. It interferes as little as any such 
recommendation possibly could with the rights of pro- 
perty. It leaves all property which is in the hands of a good 
proprietor precisely as it stands. Such property could not be 
regarded as in danger. It only touches property which is 
being spoiled or in danger of destruction; and even so it 
only touches property of a certain kind. The monument 
would have to be decided to be national, and certain types 
of property—houses in actual occupation, for instance—would 
be specifically exempted. Nor would a proprietor be pre- 
vented from selling. All that would happen would be that the 
buyer would be prevented, under the same terms as the seller, 
from spoiling or destroying. This would put an end to 
such possibilities as the sale for erection elsewhere of such 
buildings as Tattershall Castle. The restriction, again, as to 
spoiling by other means than by breaking up would have most 
valuable and important results in the prevention of ill-advised 
restoration of such buildings as churches. It would hence- 
forward be impossible for an abbey like St. Albans, for 
instance, or a chapel like Winchester’s to be ruined. 

We would add a suggestion which would not only have the 
effect of protecting and preserving a number of historical build- 
ings and monuments, but would also prevent the possibility of 
many valuable possessions being lost to the nation owing to 
the incidence of excessive taxation upon particular forms of 
property. Let any owner of an historic building or an ancient 
monument who wishes to do so propose to the Office of Works 
that it should be scheduled. If his proposal is accepted and 
his property is decided to be of sufficient value to the 
nation to be scheduled, let it become ipso facto freed 
from all taxes, rates, and duties, death duties included. Once 
scheduled, nobody could touch it, and the fear of it being lost 
to the nation vanishes at once. The owner frees himself from 
a burden of taxation; all that he loses is the possible value, 
when realized, of a monument such as a camp which occupies 
a large site capable of being turned into building land. 
There need be no fear of ordinary land being improperly 
scheduled in order to evade death duties and other taxes. The 
Advisory Committee would of course only allow voluntary 
scheduling in the case of genuine national monuments, and 
the amount of surrounding land would be closely restricted. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE GATHERING OF THE “SPECTATOR” 

EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 

[To tue Eprrom or tae “Srecrator.”)} 
S1n,—Nearly six years have elapsed since the late Sir Howard 
Vincent placed the headquarters of the Queen’s Westminster 
Rifles at our disposal for the recruiting of the “ Spectator 
Experimental Company,” and now we are once more indebted 
to the commanding officer of that distinguished regiment, 
Lt.-Colonel Shoolbred, who has so kindly permitted you to 
entertain the ex-members of the Company at a “ gathering” 
held in the same building wherein they were recruited. Mean. 
while, however, as the objects of the experiment itself seem 
likely to have been rather generally forgotten, it is desirable 
to recall them ; and this cannot more exactly be done than by 
quoting from the explanatory paragraphs of the letter in which 
I successfully appealed to the Press for assistance in obtaining 
the men. I then wrote as follows, with your concurrence :— 

“It is my intention to prove the truth of two assertions 
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repeatedly made by me in various newspapers and magazines, 

“(1) That the tactical deficiencies of the British Regular Army 
are not due to the idleness or incapacity of the imental 
Officers, nor to any ineptitude on the part of the men, but solely 
to the fact that Battalion and Company Commanders are not 
allowed the necessary opportunities to im instruction, and, by 
so doing, to acquire proficiency as leaders in war. Officers cannot 
train men whom they are seldom permitted even to see. If we 
want a properly trained Army, the Regimental Officers must be 
allowed to do their own work in their own way, and be judged by 
results. Such has not been the case in the British Army since the 
days when the drill of the barrack square represented also the 
tactical evolutions of the battle-field. 

“(2) That itis perfectly feasible to train raw recruits in six 
months up to a standard of efficiency exceeding that now attained 
in as many or more years by any ar Infantry now serving in 
the United Kingdom—provided that the officer conducting the 
training is conceded a free hand. Assuming the success of the 
experiment which I am about to conduct, it will have been made 
manifest that the Militia can be rendered capable of furnishing an 
efficient National Army of Reserve. It is notorious that men who 
have permanent employments cannot, in existing conditions, afford 
to join the Militia, because of the comparatively long annual train- 
ings; but mem | of lads of seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
before = own to their work, could and would readily enough 
consent to undergo six months’ training as recruits, and to serve 
subsequently under a system analogous to that now prevailing in 
the Volunteer Force.” 

The men of the Spectator Experimental Company put 
their shoulders to the wheel with such zealous vigour that 
the results surpassed my most sanguine expectations. Many 
letters received by me, some of which have been published in 
the Spectator, bear witness to the opinion of the men them- 
selves that they derived a great deal of moral and physical 
benefit from the training, and that a consequent result had 
been to improve their value in the labour market. One man 
who returned to the situation which had been kept open for 
him, and whom the training, therefore, had neither assisted 
nor hindered in respect of employment, summed up his own 
case in the words, “ It made a man of me.” 

During the training the conduct of the men was admirable; 
they were very attentive on parade, obedient and respectful 
to their officers and sergeant-instructors, and at all times 
ready and anxious to do their level best. That “Best,” 
moreover, came eventually to represent a decidedly high 
standard of efficiency. In my opinion our experiment was 
fully successful in proving that six months’ training on 
enlistment, followed by further service on the lines now 
prevailing in the Territorial Force, would suffice to give us 
in the course of a few years a perfectly reliable Home 
Defence Army, while at the same time largely assisting 
the moral and physical welfare of the nation. 

I will now briefly relate some particular results of the Spec- 
tator Company’s training, which will, I think, speak for them- 
selves. Most of our men who enlisted in the Regular Army 
very quickly earned “stripes.” For example, Lance-Corporal 
Pollitt enlisted in the Somerset Light Infantry, 10-9-06, joining 
that regiment a fortnight later; appointed Lance-Corporal 
16-11-06; transferred as private to Grenadier Guards 15-2-07, 
appointed Lance-Corporal 9-7-07, and a Drill Instructor at 
the Guards’ Depot 31-1-08; promoted Corporal 28-11-09 and 
appointed Lance-Sergeant 7-3-11. 

The company took part in a “ceremonial” parade of the 
Grenadier Guards at Aldershot for inspection by Sir John 
French, and was very highly praised. A distinguished officer 
who was present told me that no company of any Line battalion 
at Aldershot could have done so well. 

During field operations on the Fox Hills, when the company 
furnished the advanced guard of the Grenadiers, Sergeant 
Moller, leading No. 1 Section and acting entirely on his own 
initiative, captured by surprise the machine gun of a Regular 
battalion of the opposing force, and, pursuing his advantage, 
surprised also an entire company of the same battalion, which 
was put out of action by the umpires. Sergeant Moller’s 
age was 19 years. I regret that he did not enlist in the 
Army. 

In the written competitive examination in tactics for pro- 
motion to sergeant, Lance-Corporal May scored 91 per cent. of 
marks,and Lance-Corporal White (now Corporal 19th Hussars) 
scored 89 per cent. The questions included, amongst others 
taken from promotion and other examinations, a “ scheme” 
that had been set to Captains. General Hutchinson, when 


approving the marking of the above and other papers sub- 
mitted to him, wrote: “In one or two cases you have erred on 








the side of generosity, but never when I should not have done 
so myself,” 

When field entrenchments were constructed for inspection 
by Brigadier-General Donald, all the works were highly 
praised by him and especially the “ gun-pit.” This gun-pit 
was constructed by No. 4 Section, the commander of which, 
Sergeant Curry (aged 19), aided by Corporal Crowsley (aged 
18), laid out the trace and superintended the work entirely 
without assistance from any instructor. General Donald 
checked every measurement and found all absolutely correct. 
Both the above N.C.O.’s are now corporals in the Somerset 
Light Infantry. 

I might add many other examples, but dare not trespass 
further on your space except to submit the accompanying 
statement of statistics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Pottocs, Lt.-Colonel, 


Wingfield, Godalming. Late Com. 8.E.C, 


STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


Musketry: Figure of merit of company, 196.84 
Signalling : Number of men qualified in Morse, 42; in Semaphore, 


Tactics: All sergeants and corporals passed written and practical 
examinations. 

Ficld-Engineering : All sergeants and corporals passed written 
and practical examinations, the latter including construction of 
single-lock trestle bridge without any assistance from an instructor. 

Gymnastics: Company average of marks, awarded by Army 
inspector, 87 per cent. 

Measurements: Average gain of height, } inch; chest, 1} inch ; 
weight,* 64 Ib. 

Enlisted in the Army, 38; Navy, 1; Special Reserve,1; Aus- 
tralian Permanent Force, 1; Canadian Permanent Force, 1; 
Territorial Force, 2; Hon. Artillery Company, 1; New Zealand 
Volunteers, 1. 

It is probable that there have been other enlistments which have 
not been traced. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LEGISLATION UNDER THE PARLIAMENT ACT. 
[To tHe Epiror or tur “Spectator.” ] 
Srir,—Will you permit me, before Parliament meets, to call 
attention to some important facts in connexion with the 
closing days of the Autumn Session of Parliament in 1911? 

No doubt it is technically correct to state that the National 
Insurance Act has received the assent of the three Estates of 
the Realm, but it is in no other sense the result of the 
deliberations and wisdom of Parliament. The Insurance Act 
contains only one principle on which Parlizment has agreed, 
and which was the leading principle of the Bill when it was 
read a second time in the House of Commons, i.e., the contri- 
butory principle. The clauses of the Act and its confused and 
contradictory wording and details are not the results of due 
consideration by either House of Parliament, or even by the 
Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George and his subordinate colleagues 
who followed his instructions are alone now responsible, and 
no one knows what the law really is until it bas been inter- 
preted by the irresponsible and autocratic Commissioners 
appointed to carry out the Act according to their own views 
and without any appeal. 

It is, however, quite clear that the attempt will be made to 
misrepresent all those who honestly discuss the impractic- 
ability of the Act in its present shape as well as to try and 
make the Unionist Party, and even the House of Lords, 
responsible for the Act by the Uritic class of platform orators, 
and they will quote from the Parliamentary Reports that the 
House of Commons considered and agreed to the Lords’ 
Amendments on the last day of the Parliamentary Session. 
The amendments referred to were inserted in a formal Com- 
mittee in the House of Lords by Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
colleagues at the instance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his legal advisers, and they only have any responsibility 
for these amendments in order to make the Bill in some small 
degree more intelligible and avoid some of the most flagrant 
difficulties in the interpretation of the Act. 

The Insurance Act is now the law, but it cannot be expected 
to carry with it the force of real Parliamentary legislation 
when it is merely the product of the will of one masterful 











* The weight at the end of three months showed an average incregse of 8 Ib., 
but hard work in very hot weather caused a subsequent decrease 
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Minister without any practical knowledge of the subject and 
carried through the House of Commons under guillotine and 
closure in haste at the bidding of the Irish Dictator. I 
believe there is a very general sympathy with the members of 
the medical profession in the towns as well as in the country 


* districts who will be required to work under the Insurance 


Act as it may be interpreted by the Commissioners. No 
doubt it is a matter of indifference personally to the eminent 
physicians and surgeons who would never practise under the 
Act, but to the ordinary medical practitioner it must be a 
very serious matter; whilst to the general public it is 
of the utmost importance, especially in the agricultural 
counties, that the most competent local medical practitioners 
should not only undertake the duties imposed upon them 
under the Act, but should do so willingly and in the same 
generous and painstaking spirit they now display in their 
practice amongst the poorer classes in the agricultural 
parishes. 

There are two other Bills to which I should also like to refer 
very briefly which were sent up to the House of Lords within 
three weeks of the end of the Autumn Session. The most 
important to the national interests was, perhaps, the Naval 
Prize Bill, which was rejected on the motion of Lord 
Selborne on the second reading by a large majority; whilst 
the other Bill was a Scotch Land Bill in which had been 
inserted some clauses to set up an unnecessary and expensive 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland as a sop to Scotch 
Radical members. The House of Lords with practical unani- 
mity refused to allow the powers of the Board of Agriculture 
in Whitehall under the Contagious Diseases Acts to be 
transferred to the Secretary of Scotland and a Scotch Board 
of Agriculture. Neither of these Bills would come under the 
provisions of the Parliament Act, and it is very unlikely that 
any similar legislative proposals will be again brought forward 
by the present Government. But I would like to point out 
that had the three hundred “dummy” peers who certain 
noble lords were so desirous should be created last August 
been present both these proposals of the Government would 
now certainly be law, and the country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to those who by their votes last August prevented 
such a catastrophe both now and in future Sessions. 

But it is not only with regard to the Session which is 
past, but with regard to the legislative proposals promised 
next Session ‘that the events of last month in Parliament have 
an important bearing and should be carefully considered. 
We have now “on record” that even a Budget Bill must not 
include “tacking,” as in 1909, or it ceases to be a “Money 
Bill”; that Ministers must be careful to send up Govern- 
ment Bills at least one month before the end of the Session 
or they do not come within the provisions of the Parliament 
Act and can be freely amended and revised by the Second 
Chamber; and that all Bills rejected by the House of Lords 
under the Parliament Act must be passed through the House 
of Commons in a future Session in identically the same words 
and shape as the original Bill. 

Now in view of the number of Bills promised to various 
sections of the Radical Coalition “Toe-the-line” Party to be 
passed through the House of Commons next Session under 
closure and guillotine and the experience of the impracticable 
shape of such measures during the recent Session it is clear 
that they will require considerable revision and amendment 
which they will be unable to receive at the hands of the Second 
Chamber, and their rejection under the Parliament Act will 
be inevitable if the Parliamentary Session is not to endure 
for at least two or three years continuously or with necessary 
adjournments. But it isalso of the greatest importance that 
these revolutionary measures should be most thoroughly dis- 
cussed and exposed in the Second Chamber without the 
guillotine in order that the electorate may not be in the same 
ignorance about the Home Rule proposals, especially in their 
financial and administrative results, both to the taxpayers 
of this country and the people of Ireland, as is now the case 
with the National Insurance Act of 1911. It will therefore 
be the duty of the House of Lords to give the Home Rule Bill 
and any other measures sent up to them that searching 
examination in the interests of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, irrespective of the convenience of the present 
Ministers of the Crown, and only to undertake the examination 
of such Bills as they can deal with thoroughly in the best 
interests of the country and with due credit to a revising 





Second Chamber under such powers as are still left to them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 
Hainton Hall. 





THE NEW PAPAL DECREE. 
|To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
has come to the relief of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon in a 
two-column letter to a recent issue of the Freeman's Journal 
The particular proof by which he conveys by innuendo, for he 
does not assert it, that the new decree will be of no effect in 
Ireland really proves up to the hilt, not only that the new 
decree will have effect there, but that it was specially aimed at 
Ireland. The older law which the new Motu Proprio affirms 
and interprets is Pius IX.’s Constitution of the Apostolic See, 
promulgated in 1869. Four years after that, in 1873, the 
famous case of O'Keeffe v. Cullen was tried, in which an 
Ossory parish priest brought an action against the Cardinal 
at Dublin. Cardinal Cullen was asked: “Is there not at this 
moment an actual law of the Church that no layman shall 
bring a cleric before a lay tribunal?” Cardinal Cullen's 
answer was “No.” He was then asked specifically if the Con- 
stitution did not so enact; and his answer was that it did, 
but that ia most countries it had been abrogated by Concordat. 
It was pointed out to him that there was no Concordat between 
the British Isles and the Papacy. His answer was: “In 
countries where there is no Concordat, such as Ireland, 
England, and the United States of America, the Holy See 
has declared that breaches of ecclesiastical immunity are to 
be overlooked.” He was further asked to state whether such 
a breach of ecclesiastical immunity in Ireland was not in fact 
a breach of the ecclesiastical law. His answer was: “It isa 
breach of the law as it was, not a breach of the law as it is 
now brought down by custom.” Archbishop Walsh describes 
Cardinal Cullen as “ an expert in canon law,” and leaves those 
who read his letter under the impression, or the delusion, that 
Cardinal Cullen’s dictum overruled the Constitution of 
Pius IX., in so far as Ireland is concerned. Archbishop 
Walsh’s innuendo has been eagerly grasped at and so inter- 
preted by many English newspapers. 

But the true meaning of Cardinal Cullen’s dictum, as given 
in O'Keeffe v. Cullen, is: “The ecclesiastical law forbade 
Father O’Keeffe from bringing this action against me, but 
since Father O’Keeffe has broken the ecclesiastical law, and 
since we have no power to punish him as long as British law 
is supreme in Ireland, all we can say is that the custom in 
Ireland makes it impossible to carry out the ecclesiastical law 
there and it has become abrogated.” Father O’Keeffe’s 
action proved that the canon law could not be enforced as 
against those who wished to appeal to the law of the land. 
Father O'Keeffe broke down the Constitution of Pius IX. on 
that point in Ireland, for if a priest could bring such an 
action, a fortiori a layman could do so. Matters standing 
thus in Ireland, the new decree of Pius X., signed on the 9th 
of last October, complains that “even their Eminences the 
Cardinals are brought into a court of laymen,” and it 
definitely overrules Cardinal Cullen's obiter dictum, Coming 
at the present crisis, this is obviously done in view of a 
possible change in the system of government in Ireland in the 
near future. 

In a postscript Archbishop Walsh says: “In the canon 
law, as in the law of England, the opinion of a lawyer even of 
the highest authority, whilat it may well justify the action of 
any one who relies upon it, is not an authoritative decision. 
Such can be given only by a judgment of the supreme 
tribunal ”’—which is the Holy See. The Holy See’s authorita- 
tive decision has now been given, overruling the opinion 
expressed by the canon lawyer, Cardinal Cullen. While that 
decision stands, Archbishop Walsh’s letter is futile, except 
in so far as it has misled some British newspapers into telling 
their readers that the new decree does not apply to the United 
Kingdom. It does apply, and seems to have been specially 
framed for Ireland in order to set at rest the doubt raised by 
Cardinal Cullen’s opinion in 1873. 

Its opening words show this:—‘ Though all diligence be 
employed in framing laws, it is often impossible to guard 
against every doubt which may subsequently arise owing to 
adroit interpretation of the same.” That is to say, though 
Pius IX. employed all diligence in “framing” his Constitution, 
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he was not able to guard against the “adroit interpretation ” 
put upon it by Cardinal Cullen when driven into a corner by 
the action of Father O’Keeffe. 

The next sentence of the new decree is equally clear: 
“Sometimes, moreover, on the part of jurists there are such 
contrary opinions that the law cannot be otherwise ascertained 
than by an authoritative pronouncement.” That is to say 
jurists, or experts in canon law like Cardinal Cullen, having 
differed about the effect of Pius IX.’s Constitution, “an 
authoritative pronouncement” is now necessary, especially in 
countries like Ireland, where a change in the system of 
government favourable to the enforcement of canon law is 
about to take place. And the Pope now expressly enacts that 
“private individuals who, by appealing to a lay judge, may 
compel the lay judge to bring a member of the clergy 
before his tribunal” do in fact incur the extreme penalty of 
excommunication. Archbishop Walsh says, apparently with 
triumph: “So this, after all, so far as Ireland is concerned, is 
what the ‘thunderbolt from Rome’ and ‘ home’s latest 
aggression’ amount to.” 

Yes, this is what they amount to, namely, that if a Dublin 
Parliament be established a pious Catholic Government and 
Executive will incur the penalty of excommunication if they 
pass or execute any laws involving the bringing of ecclesias- 
tics before a State Court or in any way interfering with the 
prerogatives of the Roman Church, and that “private in- 
dividuals,” whether priests or laymen, who bring actions 
against ecclesiastics without the leave of the Inquisition, alias 
Holy Office, will likewise be sentenced to outer darkness, and 
shall be cast “into a furnace of fire”: where “shall be wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Micuart J. F. McCarray, 
Author of “ Priests and People in Ireland,” &, 
13 Alwyne Mansions, Wimbledon. 








THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 

[To tue Epitor or tHe “Srectaror.”’ J 
Sir,—It requires some courage to argue the point with the 
Spectator, but dare I suggest that your interesting article on 
the above subject in last week’s issue is hardly a complete state- 
ment of the case? No one with either practical or historical 
knowledge of this question will challenge the importance of 
the moral factors on which you rightly insist, or deny the 
part they have played in the dismal record of the centuries. 
But the causes of poverty are not always the same. Can we 
really assume, as your article seems to assume, that no pro- 
portion of poverty isa social creation for which the failures 
of society as a whole rather than the failures of the individual 
are responsible ? This contention seems to me untenable in the 
light of the industrial revolution. That greatsocial and economic 
change—the product not of moral factors but of machinery— 
destroyed the old domestic system of industry, replacing 
handicraftsmen by “hands”; swept population off the land 
to herd in urban centres and to create social problems of the 
gravest kind, while puzzled men painfully adapted themselves 
to the new and, in many ways, miserable processes of industrial 
existence. Your article is silent as to the terrible sufferings 
of that period and the social conditions which sprang 
into being at that time, social conditions of which we 
are in a large measure reaping the fruits to-day. The 
history of the industrial revolution would also appear 
to disprove your contention that on the economic 
side poverty can never be overcome save by the increase 
of wealth and the absence of restrictive legislation. During 
this period wealth increased by leaps and bounds, and the rich 
grew rapidly richer; but the condition of the people has sel- 
dom been more miserable. Arnold Toynbee writes: “ The 
effects of the industrial revolution prove that free competi- 
tion may produce wealth without well-being. We all know the 
horrors that ensued in England before it was restrained by 
legislation and combination.” 

The singular moderation of Toynbee’s fine spirit lends 
special emphasis to the principle which runs through his 
famous work, that a large portion of pauperism and misery 
is really attributable to social injustice and bad government, 
and that such evils call for remedy at the hands of the State. 

Most assuredly character is not built up in a day, but in 
dealing with the moral failures of the poor it is well to 
remember that we of the classes more fortunately placed have 
never attempted character building on an empty stomach. It 





is idle to suppose that the slum-born, slum-reared child, 
chronically under-fed and growing up under conditions below 
rather than above the poverty line, starts life in any position 
which will enable him to make “his moral being his prime 
care.” I have in mind a boy I saw only last week in the 
slums of one of our great cities, the child of a consump- 
tive father and broken-down mother who were keeping the 
home together as best they might on a pittance mainly 
earned by the woman. There had been neither drink 
nor moral failure in that household: its record was one of 
struggle, pluck, and endurance. But there was bad health, 
extending over a time of years, resulting in dire poverty 
and an outlook of utter gloom. Such a case is typical of 
many a hundred others. 

Is it not increasingly difficult to accept the view that the 
great forces of the State are only to be at the service of the 
pauper, the lunatic, and the criminal, and that the honest and 
deserving citizen, if he falls on evil days, should be handed 
over to what Malthus drily called “the uncertain support of 
private charity”? The Charity Organization Society has 
done a great work and has trained a whole generation in 
scientific methods of thinking and relief. But inevitably it has 
failed—as any voluntary society was bound to fail—in dealing 
with the problem of poverty through the organization of 
private charity. On the other hand it appears to view with un- 
necessary reluctance the efforts of the State to make good 
these deficiencies. Meanwhile a growing body of centre opinion, 
rejecting the extreme conclusions of both Socialists and 
individualists alike, feels that the imperative need of the hour 
is the working out of a middle term which will bring State 
and individual into a helpful co-operation. Statutory bodies 
largely composed of voluntary workers, such as the Care 
Committees, Juvenile Advisory Committees, &c., are springing 
up everywhere, and are among the most significant and hope- 
ful signs of the times. The State has arrived and has come 
tostay. Further, its activities in many directions will in all 
likelihood be regarded as increasingly justified by the large 
majority of people. But it rests with the individual to 
moralize and vitalize the State, to add to the power and 
authority of the State that driving force of faith, enthusiasm, 
and self-sacrifice—in a word, those spiritual factors which are 
essential conditions of all true reform.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vioter R. Marxuam. 

Moon Green, Wittersham, Kent. 

[God forbid that we should regard the present state of the 
poor as satisfactory! Our point is that it is due, not to 
freedom of exchange—for that and not Individualism is the 
true alternative of Socialism—which has never been tried, but 
to State action, which has been tried, and with very dis- 
appointing results. What is wanted in the economic region 
is higher wages, and these will not be obtained while we 
crush the poor to the earth by a yearly swelling burden of 
taxes and rates. Some State action we must of course have, 
but let us not suppose that the emancipation of the poor lies 
that way. At the present moment we are, by our so-called 
policy of social reform, manufacturing paupers, not worthy 
men and women.—Eb. Spectator. } 





INDIA’S MOST PRESSING NEED—A NAVY. 
[To rue Eprror or rug “Srecraror.’’} 
S1r,—Before the storm and stress of the Home Rule and 
Disestablishment Bills are upon us, and while interest is still 
directed to India, I would draw attention to one of our most 
urgent problems of Empire. 

Nearly fifty years ago, on April 3rd, 1863, the flag of the 
old Indian Navy was struck in Bombay Harbour, its head- 
quarters for two centuries, on the fiat of Lord Halifax, the 
Secretary of State for India, who acted in a fit of mistaken 
economy, as he afterwards owned. An attempt was made to 
resuscitate the service, but had to be abandoned, as the 
officers, a highly qualified and experienced body of about 
300 men, were scattered to the four points of the compass, and 
occasionally the question was mooted, but nothing was done. 
As the historian of the Indian Navy and its representative for 
forty years at all great State ceremonials, I have constantly 
advocated this measure of revival, and in June 1910 you pub- 
lished a lengthy communication from me to the same effect 
in support of a letter by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, per- 
haps our most thoughtful and able naval writer. Therein I 
gave a réswmé of the services of the Indian Navy ashore and 
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afloat from 1613, when it was raised at Surat, the East India 
Company’s only possession, to defend its factories and com- 
merce against Dutch and Portuguese rivals. But I was assured 
then, as before, that the Admiralty would never permit the re- 
vival of any independent naval service, andafamous Indian field- 
marshal, on reading my letter in the Spectator, wrote to me 
that all the money available for Indian defence was required 
for the Army. Now, however, with the establishment of a 
local Navy in Australia and perhaps in other colonies, and 
the increasing urgency of one exclusively to guard the vast 
coast line of our Indian Empire, extending over some thousands 
of miles from the Persian Gulf to the Straits of Malacca, 
with the three Presidency towns and Kurrachee and Ran- 
goon, all accessible from the sea, no time should be lost in 
establishing a special Navy for the protection of the shores and 
vast commerce of our Indian dependency. All the maritime 
nations of the world are purchasing or building Dreadnoughts 
and submarines, while India, with a population of 300 millions 
and a revenue of seventy millions, is content with a few third- 
class cruisers and some gunboats to guard her wealth and inde- 
pendence. What would an indignant public say were the 
fast foreign cruisers to gain a few days’ start of our fleet and 
appear before Calcutta and the other towns I have named 
with a demand for an indemnity of one hundred millions 
sterling, failing which these ports would be reduced to ashes ? 
The instance of the ‘Alabama’ shows the havoc that may 
be wrought by a single ship commanded by a daring seaman 
like Captain Semmes. More than ever now, with the Persian 
Gulf as the danger spot in our maritime ascendancy in the 
East and our hold of India, is an ever-present Navy a cardinal 
necessity. 

Cannot India afford to pay as much for her security as 
Australia, or is she to be left defenceless before her potential 
enemies of both hemispheres ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

©. R. Low, Commander (late) LN. 
Stanpit House, Christchurch... 





GERMAN EXPANSION. 
(To tue Epiron or tHe “Srecraror.”’] 
Sirn,—From the comments on my letter of December 30th, 
including your own article, I am to take it that we must 
regard the present geographical area of the Empire as irre- 
vocably fixed, to be maintained as an affair of honour. What 
I have ventured to suggest is that national honour is also con- 
cerned with international equity; that it is possible that our 
Empire may contain more territory than we can use; that in 
view of the needs of other nations and the limited amount of 
available land there may really be injustice done by retention 
of lands which we cannot employ, or are not in near 
prospect of employing; and that in the past transfers 
and readjustments, for value received, have been effected 
in times of peace; e.g., when France transferred Louisiana 
and Russia transferred Alaska, to the United States’ 
without any compulsion being in question. I should like 
now to add that I hold as strongly as any one that it 
is only in times of peace that such grave matters can 
be considered ; the moment a hand is laid on a sword-hilt the 
opportunity has gone; and, further, that I have written in no 
“Little England” spirit; eg., I strongly supported the 
Chamberlain policy in South Africa as both equitable and 
expedient. But I confess to feeling uneasy in mind on the 
points I have indicated; and I cannot but think that this 
uneasiness is more widely prevalent than is supposed. “It is 
the weakest folly to count these great new lands ours in 
perpetuity,” writes an Australian in the Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute for last November. If we can employ them 
they are ours, of course; it is the places where we are not in 
real occupation of which I wrote, and those only; these seem 
to me to need the serious consideration of the British people 
when settling Imperial policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. CaLDEcorTT. 
University of London, King’s College. 





“THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 
(To tHe Epriror or tas “Sprecraror.’’] 
Sir,—In the extremely interesting article, “The Problem of 
Greater China,” in your issue of January 13th, Tibet is men- 
tioned as “occupying the southern portion of that mighty 
‘welling of the earth’s crust, ‘the roof of the world,’” &c. 





Is not this latter expression strictly applicable only to the 
Pamir, that highland knot from which radiate among others 
the ranges embracing the Tibetan high plain? Its use in 
the article referred to is a natural one, as any good orographi- 
cal map will show; but the expression itself is a local name 
rather than a geographical description (“ International 
Geography,” p. 427). It would be interesting to know whether 
Marco Polo was acquainted with this expression and had it in 
mind when he wrote: “ Upon leaving this country [Vokhan] 
..+ youat length arrive at a point of the road where you 
might suppose the surrounding summits to be the highest lands 
in the world. ... For twelve days the course is along this 
elevated plain, which is named Pamer” (“ Everyman Edition,” 
p. 91. The italics are the present writer’s).—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. P. 





“UNDER WAY.” 

(To Tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—In “ A Sea Grammar,” written by Captain John Smith, 
the famous “Governor of Virginia and Admiral of New 
England,” and published in 1627, the difference between 
“weigh” and “way” is clearly distinguished. The word 
“weigh,” or “waigh,” is invariably used when referring to 
the anchors as in the following: chapter vi., “the long boat or 
ship’s Boat which should be able to weigh her sheat anchor,” 
“and also in long Boats a windlesse to weigh the anchor by”; 
chapter vii., “and so by a Hawser winde her head about, then 
waigh it againe”; chapter ix., “ Boatswaine fetch an Anchor 
aboord, breake ground, or weigh anchor.” The word “ way ™- 
is used when referring to the vessel in motion, e¢.g., chapter ii., 
“if but a small Rake forward . . . she will make small way”; 
chapter ix., “ the wake of a ship is the smooth water a sterne 
shewing the way shee hath gone in the sea, by this we judge 
what way she doth make,” “‘ Fowle water is when she comes 
into shallow water where she raises the sand or ose with her 
way yet not touch the ground”; chapter xi. “ Your French 
man gives great Rakes forwards on, which makes her give good 
way.” 

The following passage may perhaps help the philologists to 
trace the origin of the word: “ A fresh Spell is to releeve the 
Rowers with another Gang, give the boat more way for a 
dram of the Bottell, who sails Amends, one and all, vea, vea, 
vea, vea, vea, that is, they pull all strongly together.” The 
quotations are taken from the reprint of Captain John Smith’s 
“Travels,” published in Glasgow in 1907 by Messrs. MacLehose 
The “Sea Grammar,” which is an enlarged and revised edi- 
tion of Captain John Smith’s “ Accidence for Young Seamen,” 
is of great interest as showing how the sailing vessels of the 
seventeenth century were built and handled, and how little 
the sailor’s vocabulary has changed in the course of three 
centuries.—I am, Sir, &., Dovetas JACKSON. 

Glasgow. 





{To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—Upon reference to Anstey’s dictionary of “ Nautical 
Terms,” your correspondent, ‘ M. T. P.,” would find that the 
phrase “ under way” implies an “impetus” or “ momentum.” 
“Tt is important to note the difference between this and the 
term ‘weigh,’ the two being often confounded. A vessel in 
motion is said to have a ‘way’ on her; and when she ceases to 
move, to have ‘no way.’ But a vessel under ‘ weigh’ is one in the 
act of weighing her anchor or, having weighed it, during which 
time she has no‘ way’ upon her. Hence we have the terms 
‘fresh way,’ or the increased speed made by a vessel, ‘lead 
way,’ also to ‘ gather way ’ or ‘lose way.’” 

“ When the anchor is once lifted from the ground, it is said 
to be ‘a’weigh’ or ‘a’trip, and when it reaches the 
surface it is ‘a’wash.’ The ship being now free is said 
to be ‘under weigh’ (not ‘way,’ since ‘way’ means 
momentum), and the vessel may be ‘under weigh’ with- 
out having ‘way’; she is, in point of fact, ‘under weigh’ 
from the moment her anchor is weighed.” “ The way of an 
eagle is in the air: the way of a ship in the midst of the waves” 
(Solomon’s Prov.). 

In Anglo-Saxon and Early Modern English the words 
“weigh” (woeg) and “way” (wag) were identical. This 
latter word lends a connecting link to the train of ideas, since 
wag, in the masculine, means also “a wave,” and in the 
neuter “a, ship.” Then, again, wage (feminine) means : 
“ balance.” 
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Since, however, the term under discussion is purely 
“nautical,” it obviously requires its interpretation in its 
own “nautical language.” The quotation from Anstey’s 
“Nautical Terms” is endorsed by the “ Century Dictionary ” 
as follows :—“ This phrase, ‘under way,’ implies ‘ progress.’ 
It is often erroneously written ‘ weigh,’ and the misspelling is 
due to a confusion with the phrase to ‘weigh anchor.’ To 
have a vessel ‘under weigh’ is to make every preparation 
such as weighing her anchor that she may be in motion or 
‘under way.’” 

The preposition “under” may, perhaps, have a meaning 
equivalent to the Latin word sub in the sense of paullo ante, 
as in the line: 

“Sub lucem exportans calathis adit oppida pastor” 

(Virg. G. iii. 402) 
in which the “first streak of dawn” is implied, so the first 
motion of the vessel under the first impetus caused by the 
wind may be distinguished from the words passis velis, or 
“under full sail.’ In the latter “under” would be equal 
to the Latin inter or “in the course of” or “ during.” 

It is not a matter of surprise, however, that your corre- 
spondent should at times have been confused as to the distinct 
meanings of these separate terms, seeing that the same 
definite signification is not to be found in all dictionaries, 
whereby the idea of “impetus” in the meaning of “under 
weigh” is undoubtedly suggested.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OsBoRNE Apis, M.A. 

85 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S8.W. 


[To tue Eprtor or tHe “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Regarding the phrase “under way” the following 
extracts from “The Sailor’s Word Book,” by the late Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, revised by Vice-Admiral Sir E. Belcher, 1867, 
may be of interest :-— 

“UNDER WAY: A ship beginning to move under her canvas 
after her anchor is started. Some have written this under weigh, 
but improperly. A ship is under weigh when she has weighed her 
anchor; she may be with or without canvas, or hove-to. As soon 
as she gathers way she is under way. This is a moot point with 
old seamen.” 

“WAY: Way is often used for wake. Thus when she begins 
her motion she is said to be under way; and when the motion 
increases, to have fresh-way through the water. Hence, also, she 
is said to have head-way,” &c. 

“ WEIGH, To [from the Anglo-Saxon woeg]: To moveor carry. 
Applied to heaving up the anchor,” &c. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
40 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 


P, J. H. Unna. 


[To tHe Epiror or Tue “Srectator.”] 

Si1z,—It would be impossible to explain briefly the accidental 
error contained in my letter printed in last week’s issue. Will 
you generously permit me to be the first to correct my own 
mistake and to restate the matter thus: (1) A ship with her 
anchor hove up is said to be “under way,” whether moving 
through the water or not; (2) the anchor, broken out of the 
ground and hanging from the hawse-pipe, is said to be 
“a-weigh ” P—I am, Sir, &c., x. = FP. 

[We can print no more letters on this subject—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





“a” Ge “ae 
[To tue Epiror or tne “Srecrator,” | 
Sir,—A correspondent, writing in your issue of last week, 
protests against the spelling of words like “ paralyse,” 
“analyse,” with “z” instead of “s,” pointing out that this 
spelling is based on a grossly false analogy with words in 
“ize.” I think, if he had taken the precaution to consult the 
“ New English Dictionary ” before writing to the Spectator, he 
would not have written quite so positively or so contemptu- 
ously on a matter upon which there may be held very fairly 
two opinions. I would beg to refer your correspondent and 
any of your readers who may be interested in the niceties of 
English spelling to the excellent article in the Oxford Diction- 
ary under the heading 1z8 (the formative derivative of verbs). 
Let me quote from the article a few sentences which bear more 
immediately on the point raised by “H.” “N. E. D.” says: 
“In modern French the suffix -izare has become -iser, alike in 
words from Greek, as baptiser, évangéliser, and those formed 
after them from Latin, as_ civiliser, humaniser. Hence 
some have used tke spelling -ise in English as in 
French for all these words, and some prefer -ise 





in words formed in French or English from Latin elements, 
retaining -ize for those of Greek composition. But the suffix 
itself is in its origin the Greek -:¢e», Latin -izare; and as tke 
pronunciation is also with z, there is no reason why in English 
the special French spelling should be followed, in opposition 
to that which is at once etymological and phonetic. In this 
dictionary the termination is uniformly written -ize.” It 
appears, therefore, that “ H.” has against his opinion the great 
authority of the “ New English Dictionary.” 

I don’t think the charge of “grossly false analogy” need 
disturb very much the equanimity of the editors of the 
dictionary or of any person who knows anything about the 
history of languages. The charge isa mere bugbear of the 
unscientific purist. I wonder what “H.” really means by 
“false analogy.” The term is not looked on with iavour by 
the modern grammarian, as may be seen from the following 
extract from Strong's “ History of Language ” (1891), p. 83 :— 
“It was once usual to speak of all forms employed by any 
speaker in conformity with normal usage as ‘ correct’; and of 
others, formed on the model of other examples, but deviating 
from normal usage, as ‘incorrect’ or as formed by ‘false 
analogy.’ This last term is wrong and misleading, and can 
only be applied as expressing that the analogy followed by 
the speaker in a certain case ought for some reason or other 
not to have been accepted as the norm.” 

We must not be disrespectful to analogy. So far as 
linguistic evidence goes analogy, as a simplifying process, 
has been in perpetual operation, with the beneficent result 
of economizing the work to be done by the brain tissues. 
By its powerful aid English grammar has arrived at its 
beautiful simplicity in declension and conjugation. From 
the analogy of one declension of Old English nouns our 
modern s-plural has been gradually generalized. How shocked 
the purist of Edwardian times must have been at the men 
who were first brave enough (by “false analogy”) to use the 
s-plural in nouns like eyes, ears, sons, deeds, hens, feathers in 
the place of the various plural endings used in the good old 
days of King Alfred. Ob that there had been some gram- 
matical Luther in Germany to have performed the same good 
offices for the German language !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wadham College, Oxford. A. L, MayHew. 


, 





“A WHISTLING WOMAN.” 
[To tne Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
S1rr,—In last week’s Spectator, in the notice of Mr. Halifax’s 
novel, “ A Whistling Woman,” reference is made to “ weird 
snatches of song” sung by the “dingy wife,” and two lines 
are quoted. I have a distinct memory of having learnt a song 
at a Board school thirty years ago beginning : 
“Tn the lone dale by the wild rushing river 
There sleeps the warrior with his arrows and quiver,” 
followed by the lines you quote, although, if I recollect rightly, 
the second ran : 
“ Born he and died in the depths of the wild wood.” 
This may be interesting as showing the source where the 
“weird snatches” came from, and proving that Mr. Halifax 


bas really mixed with the people he depicts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. 





A RAISED MAP OF ENGLAND AND THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
[To rHe Epiror or tae “Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—Is it not a shame for Britain that her children have never 
made a likeness of her, the mother of the multitudes who 
for centuries have dealt so trenchantly with a whole world’s 
sea and land? It may be said, ‘‘We have done it.” Yes, 
on paper as maps, and may it not be that of late years we 
have run overmuch to paper, and to paper often none too 
worthily covered? Though each of us cannot bring an 
offering of her actual rocks and earth that it may be formed 
into a part of her likeness, each of us can bring a humble 
offering of silver which shall help to redeem the shame. The 
Crystal Palace is asking for sustenance and means of attrac- 
tion. Its wide slopes and terraces, of surprising magnificence 
when thenearness of the great city is remembered, its towers and 
balconies, give all those vantage points which should surround 
a likeness of our isles. There—and now, fortunate in con- 
junction, are place—and time. Britons from near and 
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from overseas shall pay tribute and, transformed into giants 
a mile high, shall find awaiting them, as it were out of fairy- 
land, almost veritable seven-leagued boots. Seven-leagued 
ships also, so that in an hour they may explore all the coasts 
and channels of their land. Would not Lord Plymouth and 
his supporters find such an enterprise well worth while from 
every point of view? It would be a real contribution to the 
“new geography ” and one stimulating in high degree ; stimu- 
lating, too, in the right way, the way that causes the intelli- 
gence to reach out in keen quest at its own and not at another's 
bidding—the first and last objective in education. To hover 
over the seas and lands would seem the ideal way. Small 
captive balloons, cars suspended from ropeways, small gyro- 
scopically balanced monorail carriages running over the roads 
and railways, all suggest themselves. Your reviewer proposed 
puths in the valleys, but at two feet wide they would be dis- 
figuring, since even on the 25-inch scale they would look like 
roads a mile wide. Tides may be made to wax and wane and, 
for an hour or two daily, to wax until the whole is flooded 
to the tops of the mountains and a charming view as 
from mid-air be given to those who float over it in 
boats. At certain days and times all these externals may 
be swept aside and the general view alone permitted. 
Concrete, of white cement and various pigments, makes 
weatherproof material of any colour. The “ expansion joints ” 
it requires would form a network of ten-mile squares over the 
whole “map,” unobtrusive, but just visible enough to give the 
sense of scale, so vital a matter in all maps. Mr. A. S. 
Potter, F.R.G.S., suggests a vertical scale three times the 
horizontal and deprecates much exaggeration. But exaggera- 
tion is essential: the foreshortening effect on heights is 
tremendous when the eye can never be much less and is often 
much more than a mile in scale distance above the ground. 
It results that the exaggerated vertical scale gives for the most 
part an actually truer impression than that given by one ap- 
proaching the natural scale. For our little hills and slopes an 
X 3 vertical scule is none too much probably; an Alpine map 
is a very different affair. The cost need not be prohibitive, 
especially if effects, broadly true rather than of meticulous 
accuracy, are sought. Your reviewer wishes that raised maps 
could be further developed in this country. Owszht not this 
to be put forward strongly? The stimulus and interest which 
such maps give need no descanting upon. The cost is the 
difficulty, but while the complete map must cost pounds, the 
relief part itself—just the hills and dales—without the names 
and ordinary map details shown upon the surface, can, once 
the mould is made, be cast in it for almost a few pence, 
certainly for a few shillings. The schools can finish them.— 
Lan, Sir, &c., W. Bremner Davis, A.M.1.C.E. 





THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION, 
(To Tue Eprror or Tus “ Srectator."’] 


Srr,—The Press affords conclusive evidence that the British Con- 
stitution Association is fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
founded in November 1905. ‘That an organization specially de- 
voted to the fundamental principles of our Constitution was 
called for has been clearly proved by the useful work which the 
Association has been able to do during the past six years, but that 
it would have to cope with the Constitutional crisis which has 
come upon us was not foreseen. 

Now, owing to the Parliament Act, instead of defending the 
Constitution which has been the bulwark of our liberties for cen- 
turies, the immediate work before us is :— 

To restore to the Constitution an effective Second Chamber, the 
ancient one having been so nearly destroyed by the autocratic 
action of the House of Commons, which the Prime Minister him- 
self has described as an “ inadequate and untrustworthy exponent 
of the real opinions of the people.” 

To make the House of Commons representative of the electorate 
by means of proportional representation; and 

To introduce the Referendum for the settlement of grave 
matters when the two Chambers cannot agree. 

The anomalous position in which the country has been placed is 
seen by the forcing of the complicated insurance measure through 
the House of Lords within a week. 

For the opinion of the country to be organized into an effective 
force ample means are wanted, and if the work is to be done, those 
who believe in its necessity and desire success must make some 
personal sacrifice for the cause. 

The Committee earnestly appeals to thinking men and women 
for the greater support which is so necessary for sustaining the 
battle with the forces of reaction. 

The Committee now makes an earnest appeal for generous con- 
tributions for the new year, so that its work for personal liberty 





and personal responsibility may be continued with vigour.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 
Avesory, President. 
Witiram Cuance, Chairman of Committee, 
W. V. Coorgr, Honorary Secretary. 
11 Tothill Street, London, 8.W. 





THE VILLAGE HISTORICAL PLAY SOCIETY. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 
S1ir,—The Spectator has always been so heartily in sympathy with 
all efforts to bring intellectual pleasure into rural life that I ven- 
ture tothink some of your readers may be interested to hear of 
the work of the Village Children’s Historical Play Society. 

The Society was founded under the presidency of Lady Maud 
Warrender in October 1910. It has Associates in all parts of 
England, and performances of its plays have been given in Sussex, 
Oxfordshire, Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Glou- 
cestershire. 

The Society was formed to encourage the acting, by village 
children, of historical and legendary drama; plays about Alfred 
the Great, the Armada, Cedmon, St. George, or Beowulf, which 
would stimulate healthy patriotism and make their national his. 
tory and hero-tales living and dear to English boys and girls. 
The Committee strongly deprecate performances for bazaars or 
large entertainments. They desire that the acting shall be 
entirely simple and give the occasion for pleasant village gather- 
ings. 

The Society possesses the costumes, armour, weapons, &c., for 
each play upon its list. These are all designed from old pictures 
and MSS. They are under the care of the joint-hon. secretary, 
Miss Beatrice Beddington, The White Cottage, Winchelsea, Sussex, 
to whom all applications for plays and costumes should be made. 
Associates who pay 2s. 6d. yearly can obtain plays free to choose 
from, and can hire a set of costumes for 18s. 6d. for one week. 

The Village Children’s Historical Play Society numbers upor 
its committee and council Lady Maud Warrender (president), the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Sir William B. Richmond, Mr. Norman 
Forbes-Robertson, and others interested in the growth of edu- 
cational drama; it has the warm approbation of many of H.M.’s 
inspectors of schools, 

The Society will gladly welcome new Associates amongst those 
who sympathize with its aims or who may wish to have plays ip 
their own villages. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Miss Maud 
Beddington, Ballader’s Plat, Winchelsea, Sussex.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Amice Macpone.t, 
Joint-Hon. Secretary, V.C.H.P.§. 
31 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 





HEINRICH HEINE IN LONDON, 
[To tae Eniror oF THE “ Srecrator,.”’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to thank those who have already sent 
subscriptions towards the memorial tablet on No. 32 Craven Street, 
and to mention that by some accident the date of Heine's birth 
was given wrongly in my letter? It should have been 1799.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. B. Marston, 
Surrey Lodge, 160 Denmark Hill, S8.E. 





—_ 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein capressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion cnly means that the matter or goint of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrarg 
publication, 








POETRY. 


————— 


THE RULE OF KING GOMBEEN. 
O Dev In dear, an’ did ye hear the news that’s goin’ round ? 
The farmers are resolved to bring the Party to the ground. 
They're burstin’ up intirely the Nationalist machine, 
For there’s a cruel plot agin’ the rule of King Gombeen. 


I met with Johuny Dillon—faix! he wasn't lookin’ grand— 

And says he, “ How’s poor ould Russell, an’ how does he 
stand?” 

He's the quarest of teetotallers that iver yet was seen, 

For he’s fightin’ like a Trojan in defence of the shebeen 1! 


I’m sick of Horace Plunkett and of hearin’ what he’s done 
To win for poor ould Ireland a good place in the sun, 

Him a credit to the country? What the blazes do they mean? 
Why, the credit of the country is nothin’ but Gombeen! 


O if the struggling grocers are defrauded of their due, 

Let it remind them of the way King John oppressed the Jew! 
So let us hope the Holy Pope will issue a decree 

To fix five shillings as the price for iv'ry pound of tea, 
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Whin Jaws can.stop the Guinnesses from brewin’ anny stout, 

An’ whin the Fates make Willie Yeats a Unionist: Boy Scout, 

Then I'll desert the Shylocks that keep the country lean, 

But till that day I'll bolster up the rule of King Gombeen. 
Cc. L. G. 





TO CORISANDE. 
My dear, the breath of summer fans 
A tired earth with quickening strength. 
Though you are far my longing spans 
The distance, reaching you at length. 


You bid me wait—ah! no indeed, 
When youth is here with silver wings, 
Can I woo Patience when I need, 
Hope, and a thousand other things ? 


Life lies—a garden, Corisande, 
With Patience sitting at the gates; 
Youth lifts the latch with eager hand, 
For his is not the mood that waits. 


And where our love’s own flower grows 
Far from a cold world’s prying eye, 
There every kiss becomes a rose 
In this our hidden sanctuary. 


When tired with work, the glare and heat, 
The disappointment of the fight, 

We both can enter our retreat, 
Our blessed garden of delight. 


The sun sets quickly, Corisande ; 
Swiftly ‘tis wreathed in clouds of pain. 
The gates may shut, youth drop his wand 
And lose it in the driving rain. 
Poor empty garden choked with weeds 
That might have been a Paradise, 
So very small are lovers’ needs 
When looking in each other's eyes. 


Age stammers only where youth sings, 
Ah let us love while yet we may; 
We know not what to-morrow brings; 
I care not so you yield to-day. 
SyBIL Grant. 








THE THEATRE. 


—_—~—— 


' MR. MARTIN HARVEY, HERR REINHARDT, PRO- 
FESSOR MURRAY, AND SOPHOCLES AT 
COVENT GARDEN. 

‘ne order in which we have written the names at the head of 

this article is primarily determined by the size of the type 

in which they appear in the Covent Garden programme; but 
it is also, we are glad to admit, determined by their share in 

. the responsibility for the enthusiasm shown by the audience 

on Monday night. We notice that in the advertisements of 

Oedipus Rex that are appearing in the papers the last of 

these names, microscopic even in the programme, has dis- 

appeared completely. Is this perhaps giving way unduly to 
the natural modesty of an author? We are inclined to 
think not. His modesty deserved in the circumstances 
nothing but encouragement. It is rumoured indeed that 
when, late on Monday night, Sophocles made his way home to 

Parnassus, and gave an account of the first performance to his 

friends there, one of them asked him rather brutally: “Que 

diable allais-tu faire dans cette galire?” The tragic poet’s 
reply is unrecorded. 

It may be worth while to analyse for a moment the change 
which: has converted Oedipus. Rex into the exceedingly rich 
and strange thing which is to-be seen in Bow Street this week 
and next. The process was threefold, and was superintended 
in turn by the Oxford professor, the German régisseur, and 
the English tragedian. But first let it be clearly understood 
that we are objecting not to any change in Sophocles’ 
play, but to any bad change in it. No one in his 


senses demands an archmologically accurate reproduction of 
Oedipus as it was first presented in Athens. To begin with, there 
is not sufficient-evidance as to the archeological facts. The most 





recent research has, we believe, placed masks beyond the 
range of controversy. But the speaking trumpets? And the 
cothurni? Even, however, if an exactly fifth-century per- 
formance were given in an exactly Athenian theatre built, let 
us say, upon the Aldwych site, the net effect upon a modern 
English audience would be ineredibly remote from that which 
Sophocles intended. The most that a producer can do to-day 
is to try his best to discover what that intended effect was, and 
then to create it again as nearly as possible in the mind cf the 
modern spectator. Obviously he will have to do so by entirely 
new means, of which the most important will perhaps be the 
substitution of limelight for sunlight. But let it be clear that 
his one and only object all the time will be somehow or other 
to preserve at any cost that mysterious complex of ideas and 
sensations which we call “the play.” That is, unless he 
considers the play a bad one, and has determined surrepti- 
tiously to substitute for ita better one of hisown. And surely 
neither of the three collaborators at Covent Garden can think 
this of Oedipus. Let it be granted that the difficulties in the 
way of a satisfactory production of it are great; that they 
are not insuperable is proved by the fact that for years 
the Comédie Frangaise has been successfully overcoming 
them. 

The first requirement is evidently a satisfactory translation. 
It may, perbaps, be considered ungrateful to suggest that 
Professor Murray has not provided one; and no one 
certainly can afford to grudge him praise for his noble 
efforts in giving to English readers an Attic theatre 
which is alive and not merely a galvanized corpse. But 
there are faults in his translations, and in Sophocles, and 
especially in Oedipus, these faults are necessarily more 
prominent than in Euripides. Perhaps the most astonishing 
literary quality in Oedipus is what Professor Murray himself 
calls in his preface “a certain severe and classic reticence.” 
One might go further and call it coldness—a coldness, it must 
be understood, that is a matter of form and never of spirit. 
The writing, except in the choruses, is kept deliberately as 
colourless as possible. There is scarcely a metaphor to be 
found in the whole play. On the other hand, Professor 
Murray owes his technique very largely to Swinburne, wkose 
diction and style are, perhaps, the most warmly coloured in 
English poetry. And Professor Murray is certainly not more 
restrained than his model. Instances can give no effective 
idea of the tremendous change which is wrought in the 
general tone of Sophocles’ play by this romantic method of 
rendering it. The, in our view, false atmosphere begins to be 
created with the very first line, in which the purely formal 

“ & réxva, Kd3uou Tod wdéAa véa tpoph ” 
is with an almost insensible twist softened to 
“ My children, fruit of Cadmus’ ancient tree 
New springing.” 

Take another characteristic instance from line 1175, where 
“@eapitwy kaxav bxvy” becomes “Dark words of God had 
made her wild”; or in line 1428, where “ duSpos iepds” becomes 
“God's clean rain.” It is unnecessary to labour the point, 
and we will only record an opinion that the general effect of 
Professor Murray’s translation is to weaken and almost to 
apologize for the deadly dramatic interest of the original. 

Nothing could be more bizarre than the notion of 
imposing upon Professor Murray's sentimentalized Oedipus 
the heavy Teutonic hand of Herr Reinhardt’s methods of 
production. It is unnecessary to draw much attention to 
Herr Reinhardt’s share in the Covent Garden performance 
(for that is the one part of which every one has heard) except 
to point out that it is neither so original nor so realistic as 
many people seem to imagine. The important thing to notice, 
however, is that it is irrelevant. The crowd, the trumpets and 
tom-toms behind the scenes, the “‘ spot” lights, the single bar 
of incidental music played “till ready” for the entrance and 
exit of the chorus—all these and the rest of Herr Reinhardt’s 
inventions serve merely to distract the attention from what 
should be the essentials of the performance. And for these 
we must turn to Mr. Martin Harvey. 

Even after Oedipus Rex had been etherealized by Professor 
Murray and vulgarized by Herr Reinhardt, no one could have 
suspected that its performance would be otherwise than 
thrilling. In assigning the blame for the last stage in this 
depressing dégringolade we cannot have the sutisfaction of 
erying out against the “ new-fangled” ideas of a foreigner, 
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It was nothing new and nothing foreign that succeeded in the 
extraordinary feat of removing from a performance of Oedipus 
every vestige of dramatic interest. It was simply the old- 
fashioned English method of declaiming verse. To enter 
into a discussion of the faults of this method is impossible 
here. They will be obvious to any discerning spectator at 
Covent Garden. Perhaps the most deplorable feature 
of the speaking on’ Monday was its inaudibility. From 
an excellent seat in the middle of the front row of 
the dress circle Mr. Martin Harvey could never be 
heard without a great effort, and became quite incomprehen- 
sible, on the one hand, when he shouted and, on the other, 
when he mumbled. And this was true in varying degrees of 
all but two (Miss McCarthy and Mr. Calvert) of the other 
performers. ‘This incompetence is due partly to indistinct 
articulation, but also largely to the appalling slowness of 
delivery which characterizes English tragic declamation. 
This feature would defy the wildest exaggeration, and it is 
literally true that one has often forgotten the beginning of a 
sentence by the time the actor has reached the end of it. The 
effect of applying this system to the breathlessly hurrying 
cross-examinations of the last two great pieces of sticho- 
mythia in Oedipus was indeed amazing. It made them 
tedious. The acting, with the possible exception of that of 
the two performers we have named, was for the most part on 
a level with the declamation—stagy, conventional, unreal. 
But for these faults, and for most of the other faults in this 
unsatisfactory performance, individuals are not to be blamed. 
What is wanting is some tolerable tradition—or rather some 
tolerable principles—for the production as well as for the 
acting of the tragic drama in England. And how are these 
principles to be found? B. 








BOOKS. 
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FACING THE FACTS.* 


“ A SERIOUS inquiry into the conditions of religious belief 
and practice in contemporary England,” consisting of a 
number of papers by different authorities, has been brought 
out under the editorship of the Rev. W. K. Lowther Clarke. 

The first five essays are perhaps the most interesting. 
“The Present Outlook,” by the Bishop of Hull; “The Upper 
Classes,” by Lord William Gasecoyne-Cecil; “The Middle 
Classes,” by H. G. Wood; “ Organized Labour,” by the Rev. 
Conrad Noel; and “The Very Poor,’ by the Rev. Richard 
Free. The impression left upon the reader by all the writers 
taken together is discouraging. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
writes of religious life at the Universities in a tone of deep, 
we had almost said bitter, depression and the Editor sees 
little to encourage the inquirer in the dull religious life of 
the country districts. 

The Bishop of Hull, however, strikes a cheerful note, and 
it is he who stands first upon the list. He sees in “ The 
Present Outlook” “much cause for anxiety, but none 
for timidity, certainly none for despondency.” “It is true 
enough,” he admits, “that if churchgoing is the one 
criterion, the majority of our countrymen are hopelessly 
irreligious.” But the test is wholly inadequate. While 
men believe in God and in prayer it is absurd to despair of 
religion, and he thinks the belief in these two dogmas has 
still incalculable power. Meanwhile he sees signs of a revival 
of a more definite form of Christianity. The old controversies 
are dying down and our.author devoutly hopes that “the day 
is not far distant when ‘ High Church’ and ‘ Low Church‘ will 
be as obsolete as the Guelph and Ghibelline.” Soon he thinks 
one subject of controversy and one only will divide the 
Christian world in England. Is Christianity a religion or a 
philosophy? A Church united in the former conviction and 
bent upon good works, deploring its former indifference to 
social questions, and full of the strength of the penitent, will, 
he believes, influence the multitude more powerfully and more 
universally than ever in the past. 

As our readers will have seen, the Bishop's outlook is 
general. All the other writers place before us such aspects 
of the problem as their particular experience gives them a 
right to discuss. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil’s paper is 
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almost more social than religious. He divides the upper 
classes “ into the natural division of the new and the old.” 
He begins by drawing a picture of “the old squire.” (He 
does not mean the squire of the past, but the man, young or 
old, who has long traditions behind him.) The man he 
describes is 
“abused in every Radical newspaper, but in reality has a 
great deal of the Socialist about him; in fact, the keynote of. 
his thought is that he is a Socialist rather than an individualist, 
though, of course, he would not recognize himself under this 
description. He disbelieves profoundly in looking at man from 
an individual standpoint.” 

In the matter of religion his point of view is also non-indi- 
vidualistic. ‘He does not ask whether he needs the comforts 
of religion, he is sure that society needs religion, and if 
society needs religion he, as one of the ‘first in the social 
organization, must be there at his post, and so the five 
minutes’ bell has hardly begun when the church sees him in 
his pew.” He is no theologian, and “ only holds a general view 
that men ought to be Christians.” All the same “he is sure 
to quarrel with the Nonconformist minister,” because “ he can- 
not tolerate a man who represents any irregular system.” He 
refuses—so we are assured—* to recognize any form of individ- 
ualism,” and does not “ appreciate the individual spiritual needs 
of any man.” The poor love him, however, and with reason’ 

“His vices are arrogance and love of power, but they are out- 
weighed by his many virtues, his charity, his absolute integrity, 
his altruism, and, above all, his splendid conception of the social 
duty which the rich, the strong, and the fortunate owe to their 
poorer neighbours.” 

This portrait is set over against that of the new squire for 
whom our author has too evidently a bitter contempt. The 
old man of the new order is bad enough, but_he is honest and 
straightforward ; the typical son of such a man is bad indeed. 
To take the older man first : his religious feeling is undeveloped 
and he is indifferent to the claims both of Church and 
Chapel. ' 

“To his mind Nonconformity and the Church are two competing 
purveyors of religion, and though he is very doubtful whether it 
is really right to subscribe to either, or whether they should not 
be left, like other salesmen, to prove the value of their product by 
the price the public will give for them, he thinks if he has 
subscribed to one it is only fair that he should subscribe to the 
other.” 

His workmen are his “bands.” He acknowledges no duty 
towards them beyond the duty of justice. “ Love, mercy, 
pity belong either to romance or to the woman's world.” He 
is,as Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil tells us, a true individualist 

“He holds that all men are born equal, andrthat therefore those 

who fail fail because they deserve to fail; he is very incredulous 
if the clergyman tries to persuade him that.there exists such a 
thing as undeserved poverty ; he thinks that this is only the futile 
plea of the loser in the battle to explain the reason of his loss, 
the reality being that he did not deserve to win. These views 
tend to make him a Liberal; he is for.each man. trying for. 
himself.” 
Unattractive as he is, however, he commands respect by the 
side of his son. ‘(One ought to say here that the possibility of 
his baving a good son is allowed for and dismissed in a few 
words.) The young squire of the new sort has one ambition—~ 
“to belong to that mysterious assemblage called society.” 
Ideals he has none. “It is hard to talk about his religion beeause 
it is non-existent,” and “the man who surrenders wealth for 
duty’s sake would appear to: him. merely an-idiot.” For his 
poor neighbours in the village he cares nothing. Once more. 
our author bids us look at the old squire—at the man whose 
money is not new--and compare him with the modern product. 
“No Christian can admire his pride of birth, all wise men 
must condemn his intolerance. Yet I yearn for the ideal which 
every detail in his life expresses of a noble socialism that 
compels every man who stands higker than his fellows to spend 
his time in seeking the welfare of the community.” ’ Surely 
both pictures are greatly overdrawn. 

We feel a certain relief.in turning to humbler-people. What 
is the religious portion of “ The Villa Dweller”? Mr. Wood's 
account of it is rather sad:— 

“He retains side by side in his mind fragments of Christian 
doctrine and fragments of popularized science, along with poli- 
tical prejudice, and, it may be, artistic conviction. But the whole 
is an uncoordinated jumble of incompatibles. It does not seem 
as if any coherent non-Christian interpretation of life is winning 
its way to aceeptance in the English middle classes. Rather their 
attitude towards traditional doctrine is that there is something ia 
it, but they are not prepared to say how much.” 
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In Mr. Wood's belief the times are ripe for “a master theo- 
fogian ” who will once more offer Christianity to the world in 
an acceptable form. It is abundantly plain, to his mind, 
that interest in religion has not decreased despite the dread of 
dogma and the love of material comfort, but to those who 
doubt the fact his proofs will not seem very convincing. 

If we take this book as true we shall find that the spiritual 
life has an even worse enemy than material comfort, and that 
is material discomfort. Mr. Free, in writing of “The Very 
Poor,” argues that extreme poverty tends, and always must 
tend, to secularism. Ameliorate the physical condition of 
the poor and the natural hunger of man in a normal condition 
for a religion will reassert itself. At present in the lower 
orders the better off are the more religious. This writer is 
hopeful. Much may be done, he believes, to free the religious 
impulse of the masses by preaching, by example, and by 
legislation. “After twenty years of the very poor I am 
confirmed in the belief that their condition is mainly due 
to causes external to themselves.” This is how he sums up 
his position: “ Let us give the victims of poverty hope in this 
life, and they will be the more ready to believe in and prepare 
for the life of the world to come.” 

Mr. Conrad Noel’s chapter on the religious condition of the 
upper workman does something to confirm Mr. Free’s view. 
“The orthodoxies,” he admits, “are in the melting-pot,” but 
a vein of strong religious feeling interwoven with demo- 
eratic enthusiasm is manifest. Both in Anglo-Catholic and 
Dissenting communities he sees signs of revival, though in 
their usual form neither Anglicanism nor Protestantism has 
got much grip of the working man. Still he would have his 
readers realize that 
“a growing Anglo-Catholic section, intellectually and morally 
powerful out of all proportion to its numbers, is frankly demo- 
eratic, not only in its accidental sympathies, but in its essential 
philosophy of religion, and Churches actuated and infused by this 
Catholic democratic Modernism are not only making distinct head- 
way among intellectually vigorous artisans, but are actually 
Becoming centres of thought and spiritual energy towards which 
the whole democracy is looking with awakened interest.” 

Among Nonconformists the “ Adult School” movement and 
“The Brotherhood”—a development of the Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon Movement—are making amazing strides. The 
membership of the latter alone is more than half a million. 
The aim of both societies is ‘the moral, spiritual, social, and 
physical welfare of their fellows in the name of Jesus Christ.” 
Greater stress is laid upon conduct than upon creed, and “ the 
new evangel withdraws attention from while still affirming 
the existence of a next world.” 

It is surprising to find the picture of religious life in the 
eountry, supplied by the editor of this volume, painted in far 
more gloomy colours. The churches are emptying, and what 
is called Church work is a failure. Meanwhile the villages 
are more moral than they were. The writer tells us for our 
consolation that in spite of his past churchgoing the labourer 
was never very religious. The Reformation was, he says, an 
upper-class movement, and there never was a golden age of 
the Church; the happy holy peasants of the Middle Ages 
were a figment of the imagination of the early Tractarians. 
“If Christianity be true,” our author continues, “there must 
be a way toreach the labourer’s soul, but we have not found 
it.” Depressed by this article we turn to Dr. Inge on the 
question of the religious life of the universities, only to be 
atill further cast down. We hear about “race exhaustion ” 
and “the progressive elimination of the superior stocks.” 

“ An asset of incalculable value, of which the old Universities are 
the best custodians, exists in the secular moral ideal, the standard of 
gentlemanliness, the northern European code of honour. This is 
really native growth, the natural religion of the Englishman, not 
part of the intellectual loot of the Roman Empire, the miscellany 
of ideas which our barbarian ancestors carried off from Palestine, 
Athens, and Rome.” 

We do not believe this code has ever satisfied or will 
ever satisfy a single religious craving. To suggest its 
doing so is to offer the broad stone of honour to men who 
ask bread. There is hardly a dull page in this book: a true 
effort has been made to face the facts. It is frank almost to a 
fault. The depressed but interested reader can only hope 
that the hopes of the Bishop may prove better founded than 
the apprehensions of the Dean. The most astonishing of the 
facts which here face the reader is this, that the flame of 
religious life burns far brighter in the towns than in the 
country. What is the meaning of this? Does it not suggest 





that such religious feeling as exists in England to-day is of 
the nature of revival rather than, as the pessimists hold, 
of survival, 





AFRICA AND ITS PEOPLES.* 

Mr. Maurice Evans was a member of the Natal Native 
Commission of 1906-7, whose report is one of the most candid 
and enlightening documents yet issued on the subject. He 
has continued his inquiries and reflections, and the present 
book is the result. It deserves all consideration both at home 
and in South Africa, for it is essentially honest and fair- 
minded in its methods and independent in its conclusions. 
The native problem is the dark background to all South 
African politics. No satisfactory answer has ever been 
found for it, and yet on its settlement the whole fortune 
and future of the country depend. Reduced to its bare 
elements it is thus stated by Mr. Evans :— 

“Ts it possible for a white race whose race aspiration is the 
utmost economic development of the country in which they live, 
and every effective member of which is filled with a desire to 
acquire and advance, to live with a black one, to whom the aspira- 
tions of the white do not appeal, and yet so adjust the life of each 
that both shall be content with the position, and the black have 
Fes reasonable opportunities for such development as is possible to 

im ! 

The situation is complicated by the conflicting policies that 
have already been tried. In the Transkei, for example, a 
“red” Kaffir in a blanket may have the vote, while 
in Zululand a_ civilized half-caste is disfranchised 
and on a level with a skin-clad tribesman. Mr. Evans 
discusses various false solutions. Mere repression is little 
good. You cannot keep the native “in his place” till you 
know what that place is. Nor does he believe in the 
optimism of those who think that civilization will cause 
the native to disappear like the Red Indian and the Australian 
black ; experience shows that the cases are not parallel, and 
that civilization, so far from diminishing the Abantu, multiplies 
him. Mr. Evans draws an interesting picture of tribalism as 
it exists to-day. The authority of the chief is declining, and 
the young men are getting out of hand. The Kaffir is 
bewildered, uneasy, adrift from his moorings. But Mr. Evans 
is by no means convinced that tribalism is dead; on the con- 
trary, in his opinion, Basutoland is a clear proof of how the 
native may advance and prosper under native law and the old 
tribal customs. He pays a high tribute to missionary 
work, which in the changes of his status has given the 
native the only religion and education he possesses. 
There is a valuable chapter on the land question, in which it 
is pointed out that the communal system is best suited 
to native needs, but that the merits of this system are 
being neutralized by the overcrowding of all the existing 
locations and reserves. The native is primarily a farmer, and 
on his agricultural future depends much of the problem. 
We question if Mr. Evans is not a little unfair in calling the 
Kaffir the worst agriculturist in the world. He is slovenly 
and wasteful in his methods—but so were the Boers; and he 
had gleams of insight, for he was the first in South Africa 
to realize the possibilities of dry-land farming, of which we 
hear so much to-day. Finally, Mr. Evans endeavours to get 
at what the black man thinks and the form he gives 
to his wants. The most common demand is for “equality of 
opportunity.” Mr. Evans does not believe that this request is 
possible or desirable. He points out very shrewdly that it 
is not possible to put two races with such widely differing 
histories and varied characters on the same level. Besides 
in the past there has always been “a fund of altruism” on 
which the native could draw. In a competitive system this 
would disappear, and the black man would be immensely the 
loser. 

Mr. Evans’s suggestion is, in one word, segregation. The 
presence of the native at close quarters has a bad effect both 
on the character and on the economic development of the 
white man. It tends to create that vicious thing, an industrial 
aristocracy based on colour. The “poor white” is “ the direct 
result of native and coloured environment.” He would separate 
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the races: “to secure the ethnic value of each and prevent 
eventual strain, even to breaking, each must live its home life 
apart.” He would have the white man continue to hold the 
sole political power; he would remove native questions from 
parliamentary meddling and delegate native administration in 
large measure to qualified experts. He would increase native 
reserves, so as to make them adequate to the population, and 
within these he would give them a measure of self-government 
and a generous provision for such education, literary and 
industrial, as is suited to their needs. He would also give 
every encouragement to missionary work. Itisa policy which 
deserves most serious consideration, the more especially as it 
is opposed to many of the preconceived ideas of South Africa 
to-day. We trust that this able and thoughtful work will meet 
with the attention it deserves. 

We ure glad to welcome a new and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Gibson's Story of the Zulus. It is the standard book on 
the subject and a narrative as fascinating as any romance. 
What a history those hundred years of Zulu power have held! 
it begins with the exiled Dingiswayo, who saw the soldiers in 
shakos drilling at Cape Town, and first learned the idea of 
military discipline which was to make his tribe the conquerors 
of South-Eastern Africa. Then comes Tshaka, the black 
Napoleon, who scattered the native clans till bis word was law 
to the Zambezi. Dingaan followed, whom the Voortrekkers 
defeated, and the fat Panda, and last Cetshwayo, with 
whom the dynasty ended in blood and ruin. Only the other 
day died Dinizulu, the last of the ‘“‘ Black House.” Mr. Gibson 
tells the tule of the black aristocracy vividly and well, and 
the tale too of the white men, like Fynn, and King, and John 
Dunn, and the Shepstones, who for good and ill played a part in 
Zulu bistory. 

Mr. Roscoe's The Baganda is a complete study of the 
people of Uganda in all the relations of life. Criticism 
of such acompendium is obvivusly out of place. The author 
has spent twenty-five years asa missionary in the country, 
and knew it before the old customs were weakened. He has 
taken immense pains to get to the heart of tribal life, and his 
volume will take rank as the standard work on Central African 
anthropology. The Baganda deserve such careful treatment, 
for they are a very interesting and peculiar people. Alone 
among Central African tribes they do not mutilate their 
persons, and they had a comparatively advanced administra- 
tion and economic system. Mr. Roscoe examines with great 
fullness their complicated society, with its multitude of taboos 
and totems, its curious religious beliefs, and its complex 
elan relationships. His thirty pages of anthropometric 
tables will provide useful data for future anthropological 
inquiries. 

Mr. Bland-Sutton’s Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia is a 
collection of essays describing the author’s journeys in British 
East Africa and the Sudan. He writes pleasantly,and he is 
well read in the literature of these lands. The chapters are 
discursive to adeyree; forexample, in dealing with tusks he gives 
us a useful little history of billiard-balls. He is always read- 
able, and on questions of natural history his scientific know- 
ledge makes the book of real value. It will provide a useful 
vade mecum to future travellers who desire to know some- 
thing about the zoology and ethnography of these countries. 
It is illustrated by a large number of excellent woodcuts—so 
much more attractive than the eternal half-tone plate. 

Dr. Falconer’s On Horseback through Nigeria tells the story 
of a journey up the Niger to Lokoja, then up the Benue and 
through the Bauchi plateau and the country of the pagans to 
Borgu and Lake Chad. Thence he went westward to Kano and 
Sokoto and back down the Niger. Much of the country is 
well known, but some of the pagan districts are only recently 
opened to travellers, and Dr. Falconer’s notes are of great 
Gnterest. He is a vivacious and cheerful traveller, with a true 
gift of description and a happy turn of phrase. Apparently 
there is some mountaineering in Nigeria among the 
curious pillars of trachyte north of Benue, and one 
British officer was killed in an attempted ascent of the 
Peak of Tangale. Dr. Falconer has some interesting com- 
anents on the future of the country. The scarcity and the 


-cost of labour will, he thinks, prevent the establishment of a 


great cotton industry for the present, and he sees no imme- 
diate chance of a large increase in exports or imports. For 
that we must wait “until with the progress of civilization a 
younger generation, dissatisfied with the simple ways of its 





fathers, finds it advantageous to its own comfort and prosperity 
to devote itself to the task of developing the latent possi- 
bilities of the country.” The justification of our presence in 
Nigeria is that we have given the land peace by protecting 
the pagan from the Mohammedan, and the Hausa peasant 
from the Fulani oppressor. ' 

The last volume in our list also concerns West Africa. 
Sir Hesketh Bell's Love in Black is a delightful and success- 
ful experiment in a very difficult form of art. His 
seven short stories are almost wholly concerned with 
native life, but out of his far-away material he constructs 
very living dramas. The grim irony of the “ Yam Custom” 
and “A Woman of Ashanti,” the broad comedy of “ His 
Highness Prince Kwakoo,” and the pethos of “On Her 
Majesty’s Service” are relieved by such charming idylls 
as the title-story and “The Tale of a Tuail-Girl.” A curious 
tenderness, especially when dealing with children, and a very 
real imaginative sympathy are the keynotes of the book. 
The stories are not only admirable examples of that form 
of art, but they are glimpses into a new and strange world. 
If our colonial administrators are going to take to romance, 
the unfortunate professional novelist will be driven out of 
the field. 





THE BRAZEN LYRE.* 

Tue standard of technique in light verse has been raised 
immensely in the lust twenty or thirty years. Mr. E. V. Knox 
—whose volume reveals him as the “Evoe"” who weekly 
delights the readers of Punch with his ingenious lyrics—is 
only one of many writers who handle intricate metres with 
unfailing dexterity, whose rhymes ring true and whose 
scansion is infallible. But this is only part of his equipment, 
for he stands for something more than a skilled metrist 
and technician. To begin with, he has a remarkable 
gift for packing within the four corners of a short poem 
all that he wants to say, without allowing the pattern of his 
verse or the fetters of his rhyme to interfere with the lucidity 
or point of his expression. He belongs, though with a 
difference of degree, to the school of Calverley. Calverley 
was perhaps the first writer of light verse who resorted to the 
device of exciting in his readers a sense of the incongruous by 
alternating slang with literary precision. He would slide 
suddenly from the manner of the scholar into that of the 
undergraduate. His followers have inevitably exagge- 
rated the contrast between the academic and the colloquial. 
Mr. Knox’s literary erudition is positively overwhelming, 
and his lapses from “terminological exactitude” to the argot 
of the gilded youth are a little too deliberate. Thus we find 
an umbrella described as an “ombrifuge” or a “thyrsus” in 
one stanza and a “gamp” or a “brolly” in the next; 
the epithet “footling” follows hard on a line referring to 
“Apollo's fillet,” and Mr. Knox is rather too fond of 
the word “tum.” This aspect of his verse, however, has 
two sides. It illustrates his greatest defect, an occasional 
frigidity; and it also illustrates the extremely wide 
range of his vocabulary, which is, again, one of the 
reasons why he is never gravelled for lack of a rhyme. 
But bis most ingenious rhymes—eg., “fried roe” and 
“Hydro” in “A Valetudinarian’s Valentine”—are always 
appropriate. Mr. Knox does not often indulge in parody, 
but his lines on the Censor, in the manner of Matthew 
Arnold, show that he is an expert in the higher branch 
of that dangerous art—in which the parodist is not 
content with mere verbal mimicry, but catches the spirit and 
mental attitude of his victim. As a rule, though there is 
plenty of variety in his metres, he prefers trochaic and iambic 
to dactylic measures; but there is nothing amiss with his 
handling of the dactyls when he gives themachance. Here, 
for instance, is a good example of Mr. Knox’s treatment 
of a frivolous theme in a thoroughly irresponsible spirit. The 
lines are headed “ Awake, England!” and were suggested by 
the fact, recently noted in the Press, that the English 
permitted foreigners to monopolize the hotel-managing 
business : 


“ Oh, where has the sea-dog been couching ; 
Qh, where are the Norsemen of old, 
The chaps who were constantly pouching 

Some enemy’s gold? 





* The Brasen Lyre, By E, V. Knox. London: Smith, Elder and Co, [3s, 6d, 
net.) 
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Has nothing been left of the order 
Of.tarons who boned what they could, 
Of raiders who harried the Border, 
And bold Rosin Hoop ? 


The buecaneer captains of Devon 
Who barbered Kine Puiure of Spain, 
Has none of them left us his leaven 
Of duty and gain ? 


And those, the delectable rangers 
Of childhood, who dirked and who drank, 
Whose simplest amusement for strangers 
Was strolling the plank ? 


And Turpin, whose hoof-beats would hammer 
All night on his pillaging route, 
Has he not bequeathed us the glamour, 
The glory of loot ? 


Our fathers were full of the vigour, 
The verve of the caterer’s art, 
That bleeds at a regular figure, 
Or else & la carte. 


Then up, O ye Britons, and follow 
The gleam, the adventurous hope, 
With backs that are bending and hollow, 
With palms that are ope. 


Remember the gold of the galleons, 
Remember the night-riding swells, 
And cut out the Swiss and Italians 
At keeping hotels.” 
Quotation is no easy task where the level of achievement is so 
uniformly high and there are no failures, but we must content 
ourselves with a couple of stanzas from the piece-in which Mr. 
Knox rightly demurs to the view of the Atheneum that there 
is a serious dearth of witty, ironical, and satirical verse. 
“ There’s a want of satirical rhymesters, 
A dearth, they declare, of the clown! 
When the soul of a decadent time stirs 
The staidest to stand on his crown ; 
Why, I tell you, my dear Atheneum, 
The bardlets whose absence you weep, 
They are blocking the kerbs: one can see ’em 
Like so many sheep. 


I rather lament and look back (but 
In vain) to the season of song, 
When the sound of the Inte and the sackbut 
And serious music was strong ;, 
To the days of the leonine bangers 
Of harps with their wrath and their woe, 
When Parnassus was roaring like Sanger’s 
Or Wombwell his show. 


I pine for the lachrymose ditty, 
I weep for the ponderous ode, 
I hate all this stuff that is witty 
And meant to make people explode: 
For the trade in the verse that is pungent 
(Compared with the songs that are sad) 
Is too overcrowded, and one gent 
Is feeling it bad.” 

Mr. Knox is quite right, and here as elsewhere shows that 
he can mingle criticism with jest. But in spite of his mis- 
givings he is not likely to suffer from the competition of 
other “satirical rhymesters ”—so long at least as he maintains 
the level of The Brazen Lyre. 

We trust that when a new edition appears of this brilliant 
little book the abominable misprints which disfigure so many 
of its pages will be corrected. In so scholarly a writer such 
blunders gain an added ugliness. 





THE ART OF THE ROMANS.* 
In spite of the reawakening of interest in Roman art which, 
as Mr. Walters justly remarks in his preface, has been one of 
the most noteworthy features in the progress of classical 
archwology in recent years, the time has not yet come when 
a critic who sets out to write such a book as this can omit to 
face the preliminary question whether and in what sense we 
are entitled to speak of a distinctively Romen art. To many 
the famous lines of Virgil quoted by Mr. Walters (from 
Jonington’s translation) stamp the Romans as an inartistic 
ace : 
= “ Others, belike, with happier grace 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 
And tell when planets set or rise ; 





* The Art of the Romans, 
tions in the text, 


By H. B. Walters. With 72 plates and 10 illustra- 
e 


London: thuen and Co. [l5s, net.] 





But, Roman, thou, do thou control 
The nations far and wide : 
Be this thy genius, to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humble soul, 
And crush the sons of pride.” 


The true spirit of the Roman, they hold, was shown by Cato the 
Elder when he spoke of the statues plundered by Marcellus in 
the sack of Syracuse as enemies within the walls of Rome, 
or by Cicero in the contemptuous affectation of ignorance, 
extending even to the names of the great masters, with which 
he recounts the brutal spoliation of the art treasures of 
Sicily by Verres. But we meet with a very different Cicero 
in his private correspondence; and it was not the vulgar 
ostentation of the parvenu, but—at least among the more 
cultured of the Romans—a genuine love of the beautiful, as 
enshrined in the creations of the Greek genius, which filled 
the palaces of Rome and the villas of the Campagna and the 
Bay of Nuples with the countless copies of Hellenic master- 
pieces, of which enough have escaped the barbarian and the 
lime-burner to fill the museums of modern Europe. It is 
true that the demand for copies of classical works gave no 
stimulus to the creative faculty; indeed, much of the work 
thus turned out to order seems to us, who have learnt to 
appreciate the very handiwork of Praxiteles and his contem- 
poraries, dull, spiritless, and, as the Germans put it, wner- 
freulich; and if Roman art had remained a mere réchauffé of 
that of the Greeks it might have been dismissed in a brief 
appendix to the story of a higher development. But 
Fate and the Emperors willed otherwise. The salient 
facts which it behoves us to note and remember in this 
connexion are two: first, that there existed amongst 
the peoples of Italy a faculty of artistic insight and expres- 
sion very different in kind from the plastic vision of the 
Greeks, with whom to see was to idealize, but with an accent 
no less clearly marked ; secondly, that the Roman never lost 
his grip of tradition—whether it were of his family, his 
dynasty, or his race—and looked to art, as to literature, for 
the mezns of giving that tradition permanence. Thus it 
comes about that the finest productions of the Roman artist 
are historical and monumental, whilst among the arts which 
flourished under private patronage portrait sculpture is 
undoubtedly the most important, though the love of the 
wealthy Romans for precious metals and materials led to the 
production of notable masterpieces in plate and engraved 
gems. Mr. Walters is well aware of this, but the scheme of 
his work obliges him to include in his survey all branches of 
art, and his excellent and well-chosen illustrations cover 
practically the whole field; only the later historical monu- 
ments (such as the Arches of Severus and Constantine) are 
under-represented. We are glad to see that art in the pro- 
vinces meets with the recognition which it deserves. The 
exhibition of casts recently assembled in the Baths of Diocle- 
tian at Rome has put provincial art in an entirely fresh light, 
and given an impulse to its study which we may hope will in 
due season bear much fruit. The time has not yet come to 


disentangle the several strands of development, and 
we are in full aceord with Mr. Waiters in the remarks 
which he makes on p. 154 on the antecedents of 


Gallo-Belgic sculpture as seen in the reliefs of Neumagen and 
the monument of Igel. The first series, including, as he 
reminds -us, “such subjects as the return of a hunter, a 
toilet scene, a school scene and a circus, a landowner reeeiv- 
ing payment of rents from tenants, and ships laden with 
casks of Moselle wine wrapped in straw,” all richly painted, 
have by some been attributed to sculptors trained in Southern 
Gaul, and thus inspired by the Greek tradition which was. 
kept alive at Massilia; others, again, have hazarded the less 
attractive theory that Greek influences penetrated to the 
Rhine Valley by way of Macedonia and the Danube. Mr. 
Walters judiciously observes that “the geure scenes seem to 
associate themselves equally well with the ‘ Hellenistic’ reliefs 
of the Augustan period, while scenes from family and social 
life are sufficiently frequent in Italian wall-paintings; the 
claims of Rome herself cannot, therefore, be altogether 
ignored.” We may add that a glance at the volumes of 
Espérandieu’s Bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine will show that 
the interest of the provincial sculptor in scenes of private life 
was not confined to the regions to which access was given by 
the Rhone Valley. Thus the keynote. of Roman art, at any. 
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-vate in the Latinized west, is struck in every region—its close 
contact with reality. 

Mr. Walters addresses himself to the general reader, rather 
than the archeologist, in his endeavour to popularize his 
subject. He is generally content to follow recent authorities, 
such as Mr. Wace on portraiture and Gauckler on mosaic, 
and we do not therefore look for detailed discussion of the 
fascinating and often difficult problems which beset the student 
of what must still be called a “new” subject. Thus he dis- 
misses very briefly the interesting and beautiful medallions 
with hunting and sacrificial scenes which now adorn the 
Arch of Constantine, but were undoubtedly taken from some 
earlier monument, and are remarkable for the fact that the 
head of the emperor has in some of the scenes been worked 
over in the style of a later age. Obviously we have here a 
double problem—that of determining the original date of the 
medallions and that which is raised by the alteration men- 
tioned. Both have been much debated in recent years, but 
Mr. Walters is content to refer to the article which initiated 
the discussion. We should have been glad to hear his opinion 
on the differences of style which have been held to exist 
between the two series. 

In writing for the uninstructed Mr. Walters has not always 
been careful of details. Livia was not the daughter, but the 
wife, of Augustus (p. 96); nor was Britain conquered by 
“Aulus Plautius and Agricola” in a.p. 43 (p. 168). We 
do not know what is meant by an inscription in situ recording 
‘Hadrian’s restoration of the Pantheon, and are inclined to 


suspect a confusion between that emperor and Severus (p. 29). | 


“ Prudity ” for “ prudery” is a curious solecism (p. 47). 





AROSA.* 

To the long list of books, written about the health resorts of 
Switzerland, has been added this winter yet one more, namely, 
Where the World Ends, by A. A.H. About thirty years ago 
nothing practically was known—less had been put into print 
concerning those upland valleys of the Alps and their 
marvellous health-giving properties. Now, into every con- 
ceivable sort of English household, has come the need 
or the desire to cast the cares of home aside, and to 
emigrate to the Alps in Christmas or in August holidays. 

The book before us concerns a little upland village of the 
Grisons called Arosa, tucked away in a sheltered valley some 
six hours’ @rive from Chur, which, though far less known 
than her neighbours, St. Moritz and Davos, has yet some 
unique advantages, namely, the absence of wind and the 
possession of a foreground scenery more exquisite and restful 
than that of either of those better known places. Only 


eight or ten years ago the place was scarcely recognized by | 


the English public. It is now rapidly developing into one of 
the most up-to-date of Alpine resorts, with ice-runs, rinks 
sanatoria, huge hotels, aud every other luxury of these times. 
To the present writer the name Arosa calls up a very 
different vision—one seen some twenty years ago in the ful] 
sunlight of an August morning when, having climbed the pass 
which separates the valley of Arosa from that of Davos, we 
descended on what was then a tiny hamlet, imbedded in deep 
svoods, and remarkable for two glittering lakes of the peculiar 
‘Alpine blue. There was only one inn in those bygone days, 
mamely, the Seehof, a tiny wooden chalet which to-day is 
entirely overshadowed by a huge Kurbaus, It happened that 
‘day to be crowded with a gay party of Swiss excursionists, but 
the hospitable Wirth offered his English guests a night's 
lodging in the stables, and there three of us were glad to rest 
under some large crimson-checked feather-beds, with the 
horses stamping beneath and the stars shining in through 
the beams of the barn. How calm, how exquisite that long 
afternoon lying in a boat on the waters of the little lake! 
Autres temps, autres meurs. It is altogether right that 
so sheltered, so beautiful a corner of the Alps should open 
its arms to as many people seeking health and pleasure as can 
come there. The book before us deals exhaustively with 
Arosa under its new conditions. Like other books of its type 


‘it is inclined to ignore the tremendous natural forces of the 


Alps and to keep within the limits of hotel conversation. It 
aspires to no literary éxcellence—it only aims at exactness and 





* Where the World Ends. By A. A. H. Published by Herr Junglinger- 


-Hefti, booksellers, Arosa, Switzerland. [Post free to England, 3s. postal 


order. } 


leaves aside all the secrets of the snows and of man’s noble 
fight in these upland pastures throughout the preceding 
centuries. Arosa is a commune of the Grisons, and it is 
therefore by no means a place where “the world ends,” but has 
had its share in the history of that small nation crowded with 
romantic deeds and ingenious policy. However, with this 
side of the question Mr. Henley—wisely, probably—has 
nothing to do. His book is written for the help of 
the modern visitor: it is well illustrated and it is full 
of cheerful, helpful, and hopeful information for those 
who need it most. It is a perfectly trustworthy hand- 
book for two distinct sete of people: namely, for those 
ordered by doctors to make a cure in Alpine valleys and for 
the ever-increasing number of those seeking refreshment and 
exercise away from their dark British homes at Christmas. 

The latter may well ponder the intelligent words of the 
writer, for he dwells with particular interest on a very crucial 
point in the whole subject of Alpine holiday makers, and 
describes accurately and satisfactorily the measures taken by 
the Swiss authorities against infection. We cannot do better, 
| therefore, than close this notice of Mr. Henley’s helpful book 
with some of his own words: “A lady with two delicate 
sons was horrified when she arrived bere in autumn, 
before the sports people had made their appearance, 
to find it an invalid resort. The hotel-keeper appealed 
to me to reassure her. ‘Is it safe to sleep in the 
beds here?’ was her first question. I assured her, after 
giving her the reasons, that she ran far less risk of infection 
if she stayed here six months than she did if she rode in a 
London omnibus for half an hour. ‘Yes, but I don't sleep in 
| omnibuses,’ was the reply. ... But what I stated to her is 
| perfectly true. For there is always less danger when a danger 
| is realized, because precautions can then be taken to avoid it. 
| That is the whole work of those who are organizing the 
crusade against consumption in England. It is to-teach the 
| people first the danger and then how to avoid it.” 








THREE BOOKS ABOUT PALESTINE.* 

| Mr. FRANKLIN gives a most modest account of the way in 

which his book came into being. He has been in the habit, it 
seems, of giving lectures to tourist parties in Palestine, and 
has been asked to publish them. This he consents to do, not 
without some misgivings as to the literary quality of his work, 
in the hope that the book may be found “useful to the 
general reader, a help to the tourist, and some assistance to 
Sunday-school teachers.” To this we may add that if one 
| who had the opportunity of seeing Palestine could be sup- 

posed to need any incentive to avail himself of it, he might 
find it in this volume as giving him an idea of what he will see. 
| It is very richly furnished with photographic illustrations— 
numbering not far off four hundred—all of them newly taken. 
Mr. Franklin rightly makes a point of this, for the face of the 
country changes with a rapidity which one is not accustomed 
to associate with the East. His descriptions are businesslike, 
and are manifestly the outcome of intelligent observation and 
long familiarity. We are not surprised to find that he is 
sceptical as to some of the famous traditional sites. These 
are not likely to commend themselves to a traveller occupying 
his standpoint. On the other hand, the “Garden Tomb,” 
which is connected with the name of Gordon, approves itself 
to him, and he has some claim to be considered an expert. 
We observe a curious error in a reference to the famine in 
the besieged Samaria (2 Kings vii.). ‘* A measure of fine flour 
for a shekel ” is transmuted into “a measure of fine flour for 
two talents” (p. 159)—a price which would certainly be a long 
way from plenty. 

Mr. Copping’s book belongs to a quite different class. He 
describes himself as a “ journalist,” and so we are prepared for 
the rapid impressions which become habitual to one who has to 
seize the moments as they fly. His book is a pleasant story of 
travel, in which we see an interest always lively and touched 
more deeply from time to time by the associations of the scene. 
Such records, hasty as they may be, have their value, and we 
are glad to have them from a hand which evidently knows 
how to handle a pen. Here, too, the illustrations are an 














* Palestine Depicted and Described. By G.E. Franklin. London: J. M. Dent 
and Co. [103. 6d. net.)——A Journalist in the Holy Land. By Arthur E, 
Copping. Lilustrated by Harold Copping. London: R.T.S. | 5s. net. }——The 
Romance of the Holy Land. By C, Leach, D.D: London: Edward Arnold, 
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important part of the book. We may even guess that but 
for them it would not have been written. Mr. Harold Copping 
shows himself at his best. We prefer his landscapes to his 
figures, his interpretation of nature to his renderings of action, 
and it is with nature that he has chiefly to deal here. (We 
must not forget, however, to praise the fine head which serves 
as a frontispiece and the “Arab Boy.”) 

Dr. Leach’s book reads as if it were a reproduction of 
lectures in which he has recorded experiences of travel— 
he has paid nine visits, we are told, to the Holy Land 
—and possibly of discourses delivered in old days before 
he exchanged the pastorate for the duties of an M.P. 
But whatever its origin it will be found worth reading. 
A genuine interest in all that the Holy Land stands for, 
strengthened and developed by actual observation of scenes 
and places, is bound to produce a result of some value. 
We must own that some of Dr. Leach’s renderings of 
Scripture narratives seem to us a little commonplace. On 
the other hand we often come upon touches which really 
interest. We observe that Dr. Leach has no difficulty 
in accepting the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre. “The 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was outside the 
walls of the city in the days of the Crucifixion, and was 
enclosed some years afterwards when one of the Herods took 
into the city a large portion of land on the northern side.” 
This, we are told, is a “fact.” If it is so really, it settles 
everything, and we should like to have the authority. The 
attribution of the hymn “ Christian, dost thou see them?” to 
St. Andrew of Crete (p. 159) is, we may remark, without founda- 
tion. It must be said, however, that John Mason Neale was 
responsible for the idea. He published it among his ‘“ Hymns 
of the Eastern Church,” giving St. Andrew as the author and 
prefixing a Greek line which might be taken as the first line 
of the original (03 yap BAére:s tobs rapdrrovras), but the original 
has never been seen. 





GREAT FAMILIES.* 


Ir was a happy idea to publish a series of volumes on 
“Governing Families” which should not be family histories 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but narratives of the part 
played by the families in the national history. It is always 
useful to approach from a new standpoint the records of the 
past, and an appreciation of the contributions made by the 
Howards, or the Percys, or the Cecils to English history, or 
by the Campbells, or the Scotts, or the Grahams to the history 
of Scotland, provides the opportunity of a series of sidelights 
not only upon the great issues of national history, but also 
upon the intimate, social, and personal life of bygone genera- 
tions. The first two volumes to appear treat of the 
Seymours and the Cavendishes. Mr. Locke, who deals with 
the Seymours, has a fascinating theme, to which he does 
not fail to do justice. His tale begins with the career of Jane 
Seymour, the best-beloved of the many wives of Henry VIIL., 
and one of the two in whose cases that professional bachelor 
never doubted the legality of his marriage. Even her brief 
married life was not without its difficulties, for Henry on one 
occasion reminded her of the fate of her predecessor. Her 
own doom was different, for she fell a victim to the cere- 
monies of the christening of her tiny son. The short-lived great- 
ness of Queen Jane led to the rise of the Seymour family and in- 
directly to the deaths of Lord Seymour of Sudeley and the Duke 
of Somerset on the scaffold, from which their cold-blooded little 
nephew, Edward VI., made no effort to save them. In the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. the Seymours became connected 
by marriage with two unfortunate ladies who were in the 
succession to the Crown, Lady Katharine Grey and Lady 
Arabella Stuart. The tale of “the proud Duke ” of Somerset 
of the reign of Anne provides a comic relief, and the story of 
the Hertford family is full of varied interest, culminating in 
the extraordinary career of the third Marquis, familiar in the 
pages of Croker’s Correspondence, still better known as the 
“Lord Monmouth” of Coningsby and the “Lord Steyne ” of 
Vanity Fair, and possessing a nobler title to remembrance as 
the collector of a large portion of the treasures of Hertford 
House. Mr. Locke has told all this, and more, in a book 
which makes excellent reading and is well worthy of being 
read. There are one or two slips, e.g., it was not Oxford 


but Orford that was a pocket-borough of the Murquis of 
Hertford. 

Mr. Bickley in the story of the great Houses of Devonshire 
and Newcastle has a scarcely less varied theme, and he, too, 
makes good use of his opportunities. “ Bess of Hardwick” is 
the leading figure in his first chapter, and her name at once 
suggests that of her prisoner, Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Cavendish and Seymour history become connected in the 
person of another Stuart, the unfortunate Lady Arabella, who 
was a granddaughter of Bess of Hardwick, and met that 
imperious lady with a spirit not less high than her own. 
Chapters on “the loyal Duke” of Newcastle and his learned 
Duchess supply the chief interest of the seventeenth 
century, and the first Duke of Devonshire introduces the 
great Whig tradition of the family. In the “reign of 
Georgiana,” the beautiful Duchess, Mr. Bickley has an excei- 
lent subject, and he deftly sketches the social life of the great 
world in which she lived. The career of the eighth Due, 
whose great place in English politics is still vacant, brings toe 
story up to our own time. These two family stories are 
among the best library books of the season, and they ought 
to find a wide circle of readers. 





NOVELS, 





MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS.* 

Strupents of the tendencies of modern fiction cannot have 
failed to notice the revival—we might almost call it the 
revolt—of the sentimentalists. One encounters it in an extreme 
form in such a work as The Rosary, the lusciousness of which 
has been no obstacle in the way of its popularity. That 
widely circulated work, to borrow a metaphor from the tea 
trade, recalls the delicious flavour of those Victoriau 
romancers, amongst whom the late Mrs. Hungerford, the 
author of Molly Bawn and many other delectable tales, was 
conspicuous by her industry and her inexhaustible effusive- 
ness. Her plots generally dealt with the fortunes of a number 
of adorable but impecunious damsels, who tumbled up anyhow 
in a ramshackle establishment—generally in Ireland—and 
spent all their time in flirtations in country houses with 
eligible and opulent young bachelors. No one ever had any 
serious work or professional engagements; no problems 
—social, ethical, or political—vexed their heads; and the 
story always ended happily with a clash of wedding bells. 
Novels of this kind went out of fashion with the higher educa- 
tion of women ; now they are likely to regain popularity in 
virtue of the principle of extremes meeting. Apollo has to 
unbend his bow at times. Besides, of late years we have been 
so surfeited with realism that it is pleasant to look at the 
world for a bit through the rose-coloured spectacles supplied 
us by Mr. William de Morgan, or Miss Katharine Tynan, or 
Mrs. Harker. But the novel of tender sentiment has changed 
with the times. It is now no longer a mere explosion of 
amiable futility or a blend of the qualities described in a 
couplet in the parody of Theodore Hook in “Rejected 
Addresses” — 


“ With my sentimentalibus, lachrymae, roar ’em, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see.” 


It has something more than a tinge of intellectuality; it is 
charged with literary allusions and takes account of modern 
theories. Mr. Wycherly, in the novel before us, is an old 
scholar engaged on a commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle—a thing which would have been impossible in the 
scheme of life contemplated by Mrs. Hungerford. 

Sticklers for actuality will doubtless find much in Mrs. 
Harker’s story that is highly improbable, but, given the 
peculiar antecedents of the heroine, a good case can be made 
out for the romantic alliance between Mr, Wycherly and Jane- 
Anne. Mr. Wycherly needs no introduction to the readers of 
Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly. To others it is enough to say 
that he is a benevolent old gentleman, of scholarly tastes and 
unworldly mind, who returns to Oxford with his wards, two 
vivacious schoolboys, after a long residence in Scotland. 
The miseries of settling in, when the head of the household 
is hopelessly unbusinesslike and obliged to engage new ser- 
vants in a hurry, can easily b2 imagined, and they are vividly 
as well as humorously set forth in Mrs. Harker’s narrative. 





* The Seymour Family: His'ory and Romance. By A. Audrey Locke.——The 


Cavendish i anily. By Francis Bickley. London: Constable and Co. {6s, each. } 





* Mr, Wycherly’s Wards, By L. Allen Harker. London: John Murraz, 
[€s.] 
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In the end Mr. Wycherly is rescued from the tyranny of in- 
competence by the intervention of an energetic don’s wife, 
and order is evolved from chaos by Mrs, Dew, a cook-house- 
keeper, whose domestic capacity is only equalled by her 
disregard for Lindley Murray. Mrs. Dew is a widow, who has 
taken charge of an orphan niece, daughter of a lady’s maid 
and a Greek journalist named Stavrides, and the story is con- 
cerned with Jane-Anne’s entrance into, or rather invasion and 
conquest of, Mr. Wycherly’s heart and household. When we 
first meet her she is a charity school girl at an “asylum” in 
the North of England, being trained for domestic service and 
quite unable to adjust herself to her environment. For Jane- 
Anne inherits her mother’s refinement and her father’s artistic 
temperament. She is a vivid imp, with a fragile body and an 
alert, quicksilverish mind—a freak of heredity doomed to 
shipwreck unless she can escape from her surroundings. An 
opportune illness while she is staying for her holidays in 
Oxford brings her within the sphere of Mr. Wycherly’s 
benevolence, her ancestry appeals to the Greek scholar, and 
Jane-Anne’s magnetism does the rest. She is not a perfect 
character, and the extravagances into which she is led by 
a histrionic vein in her nature are faithfully brought out; but 
she has a genuine capacity for devotion and a picturesque gift 
of expressing it. When to these endowments are added a 
distinguished appearance and a devouring appetite for books, 
Jane-Anne’s progress from table-maid to pupil and from pupil 
to ward is only to be expected by those familiar with Mr. 
Wycherly’s antecedents. But there are not many writers who 
could have enlivened and embellished that progress with so 
many quaint and amusing incidents and conversations. In 
short we have to thank Mrs. Harker for a charming and 
tender comedy of Youth and Age which, if it borders too often 
on the fantastic to be accepted as a faithful transcript from 
life, is none the less welcome as a wholesome and genial 
corrective to the pessimism of much latter-day fiction. 





In the Shadow of Islam. By Demetra Vika (Mrs. Kenneth- 
Brown) (Constable and Co. 6s.)—This is a fine novel, and it is 
something more, nothing less, than a contribution to world politics, 
in which race characteristics must of necessity have a large 
influence. Millicent Grey is an American girl who goes on a long 
visit to a kinswoman in Constantinople, full of the idea that the 
Eastern woman must be elevated. She is not long in learning 
that things are not quite so simple as they had seemed to be on 
the other side of the Atlantic. First she finds out something 
about herself. She meets a Young Turk, and to her wrathful 
astonishment discovers that he exercises a fascination over her 
which it requires all her will power to resist. She forms a friend- 
ship with a Greek girl, and she learns from her much hitherto 
undreamt of about the abyss that separates Greek from Turk. As we 
follow this process of enlightenment we are told a good deal about 
the Young Turk himself. He seems at first an ideal man: a 
patriot of a fine type with some of the best Albanian blood in 
him, and a memory of wrongs that the women of his race 
had suffered. ButaTurkisa Turk. Nothing changes him. The 
Tartar stock has been crossed with others for centuries, but it 
remains, not in looks, nor in manners, but in nature, incapable of 
such ideas as the rights of other races; he will be just to them, 
but to share his rule with them is impossible. Even more im- 
possible for him, if the words admit of degree, is the Western idea of 
women. This is Mrs. Kenneth-Brown’s belief. Whether it be true 
or false we cannot discuss at the moment, but it is admirably set 
forth in In the Shadow of Islam. 

A Touch of Fantasy. By A. H. Adams. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
It is very seldom that the scope of a book is so completely indi- 
cated by its title, There is more than “a touch of fantasy ” and 
mystery in this novel, for the hero in the first chapter purchases 
a pair of spectacles which have the magical property of entirely 
changing his outlook on life. Whether the author intended the story 
as a parable or not we are unable to determine. Probably he is not 
quite sure himself; but the last scene, in which Hugh Robjohn 
breaks his magic glasses and shoulders the burden of life for him- 
self, is extremely powerful. Tho book is not altogether free from 
objection, and is not virginibus puerisque, but there is a delicate 
charm in much of it which will make the reader feel inclined to 
pardon these lapses. The hero is a delightful person, and the 
pictures of life in a Sydney bos-ding-house are extremely well 
drawn. 

ReapaBLe Novers.—Father Mairrnus. By Ado!ph Hausrath. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s.)— *ather Maternus is a German monk 
who, like Luther, goes to Rc ne early in the sixteenth century 
and leaves it with much the sa me impressions. The Love That 








Lasts, By Mabel Osgood Wright. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
Character drawing (that of Pandora Curwen and her uncle 
Benjamin) and dialogue are excellent, but we should have liked 
a little more incident.--—Five Gallons of Gasoline. By Morris Bs 
Wells. (D. Nutt. 6s.)—An early romance of the motor.——For 
Kirk and King. By J. A. Macrae. (W. Blackwood and Son, 
3s. 6d.)—A story of the Commonwealth time told from the stand- 
point of a Royalist Covenanter. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week es have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms. ] 





Turkestan: “the Heart of Asia.” By W. E, Curtis. (Londons 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.) Around the Black Sea, 
(Same author and publishers. 12s. net.)—Mr. Curtis takes his 
readers over a very wide range of country. He starts in fact 
with the Nearer East and reaches the Further. The Caspian Sea 
is, so to speak, his middle term; in both volumes he tells us 
something about its waters—what they are, what they produce, 
and how and with what results they are navigated. Roumania is 
the most westerly point of his journeyings and Andijan the most 
easterly. It is here that the terminus of the Central Asian Rail- 
way is at present situated. At this point the traveller has to 
equip a caravan if he wishes to go further eastward. The 
Turkestan volume is naturally the more interesting of the two 
volumes which we have here put together. Its subject is more 
unfamiliar, and it has a unity which lends itself to more effective 
treatment. We do not mean that there is not much that is 
worthy of note in the Black Sea volume. There is a 
pleasant sketch of the mixed company with which the author 
associated in a cruise which included Sinope, Trapezus, 
and not a few other famous places (why, we may 
ask, is Mithridates spoken of as “a Greek emperor” and 
Dionysius as “a Roman tyrant”?) Further on we have a 
picturesque description of Georgia and its people, with a special 
chapter on Tiflis. Here, again, we find a curious blunder; the 
Wiirtemberger colours which are found here and in other parts 
of the colony are attributed to the Empress Catharine in tho 
nineteenth century. In the Turkestan volume the reader will find 
some very graphic descriptions of cities which are sufficiently 
familiar to us as geographical and literary names, Merv, for 
instance, with Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarkand. We cannot, 
indeed, accept all the conclusions at which Mr. Curtis arrives. 
Whatever his own travelling experiences may have been, we doubt 
whether “all the railways in Russia are as well managed as any 
railways in the world.” Speed surely goes for something, and Mr, 
Curtis himself tells us that this never exceeds twenty miles in the 
hour. And was there not much trouble in the working of the 
Russian railways at a time when it was most important that 
all should go well—the war with Japan? Generally we find 
Mr. Curtis cherishing an admiration for Russia which was 
more common among his countrymen thirty years ago 
than it is now. They were stupid enough, it is true, 
to mistake him for an Englishman—this was a very great affront 
—but still he has a high opinion of them. He even goes so far as 
to speak of the Czar’s ‘‘ beneficent disposition.” Certainly regions 
where Russian government prevails contrast favourably with those 
where native rulers are still in power. On the subject of Russian 
ambition Mr. Curtis is very definite. Nothing has “caused any 
change in the Czar’s determination to annex Persia, Manchuria, 
and ultimately India to his empire.” And we close this book with 
a general impression that the author would not be sorry if this 
ambition should succeed, 








Surface Relief Model of England and Wales. (Sifton, Praed and 
Co., Ltd. 21s.)—This map is a very excellent piece of modelling 
and shows clearly the hills and river valleys of England and 
Wales. Our only regret is that the size is not larger. A map 
double the size would not have been unwieldy, and a good deal 
more of detail and definition would have been possible. A special 
word must be said in regard to the colouring of the sea, which 
enables one to realize the depths of water. It is interesting to 
note how very little deep water there is off our coasts. The North 
Channel between Ireland and the Mull of Kintyre is deep, that is, 
a hundred fathoms, but, as a rule, the water off the coasts does not 
reach beyond thirty or forty fathoms. 





The Catholic Directory (Burns und Oates, 1s. 6d. net) appears 
for the seventy-fifth time, thus dating back to a little after 
Emancipation. It gives information, ecclesiastical and civil, about 
the Roman Catholic Communion. The peers number 44, baronets 
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51. knights 90, members of Parliament 85 (10 sitting for English 
constituencies) The Clergy Directory (J. S. Phillips, 4s. 6d. net) 
contains an alphabetical list of the clergy, list of benefices, and a 
statement of cathedral establishments with other information. 
The Scotlish Church and University Almanac (MacNiven and 
Watson, Edinburgh, 1s. net.)—The Free Church of Scotland (as 
distinguished from the United Free Church) has, we see, 81 
ministers, of whom 24 are in Edinburgh and Glasgow and 57 in 
the Highlands and Islands, the United Original Seceders 20, and 
the Reformed Presbyterians 8. Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s 
Directories, 5s. net.)—This volume is illustrated by a map of the 
“ Western Districts of London,” described as “ prepared expressly.” 
It is cut off a little too much to the East, for it does not give places 
included in the “Streets Directory,” as the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Bedford Row, and the legal region generally. 














Hazell’s Annual” (Hazell, Watson and Viney. 3s. 6d. net) is 
a very useful combination of directory, history, and gazetteer. 
We get in it a summary of the events, political, social, and 
literary, of the year, usual details about statesmen and other 
persons of distinction, geographical information, Imperial and 
other, sporting matters, and a mass of other facts. The English- 
woman’s Year Book, edited by G. E. Mitton (A. and C. Black. 
2s. 6d. net.), is specially devoted to the professions and employ- 
ments generally open to women, to female education, and other 
kindred matters. Part II. is devoted to an account of “ Philan- 
thropic and Social Work.” 








Property is Book III. in the “ Digest of English Civil Law,” edited 
by Edward Jenks (Butterworth and Co., 5s. net), and is the work 
of the Editor. It deals witha part only of the subject, a table 
being given on pp. iv and v of what is to follow. 





Garden Design. (By Madeline Agar. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This book does not tell us how to work a garden, “I 
have purposely omitted everything of a purely horticultural 
nature,” says the author in her Preface, “but how to shape and 
plan it.” Details of all kinds, the method of measurement, the 
process of levelling, &c., besides general schemes of laying out, are 
given. 








Sweet Songs of Many Voices. Compiled by Kate A. Wright. 
(G. Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is yet another anthology, 
the pieces put together being mostly taken from recent authors, 
Extensive permission has been given to make use of poems still in 
copyright, and the result is a very fresh and interesting collection. 





Scenes from Dickens, Adapted by Guy Pertwee. Edited by 
Ernest Pertwee. (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Here we 
have thirteen stories or scenes (four of them from Pickwick) 
adapted for reading in public or private. 


Egypt and How to See it (Ballantyne and Co., 2s. 6d. net) is a 
most convenient little volume, with useful details about things 
which the traveller ought to know, and excellently illustrated by 
Mr. G, O. Lamplough. 





The Advertiser’s A B C (T. B. Browne. 10s. 6d. net.)—Sections I. 
and II. are devoted to what we may describe as the art of adver- 
tising; Section III. will be found of much general interest, as it 
gives an account of the trades of the Empire. The rest of the 
volume is for the most part devoted to the Press, regarded as an 
advertising medium. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Abernathy (M.), The Ride of the Abernathy Boys, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 





Abbott (E. H.), The Sick-a-Bed Lady, erSvo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Allen (P.), wag! the Splendid Duchy, 4to ............... (F. Griffiths) net 4 
Anderson (C. J.), With Lute and Viol, 12mo..................... (F. — net 

Barclay (M. and A.), The Activities of Lavie Jutt, er 8vo ............ (S. Paul) 4 


Barclay (Sir T.), The Turco-Italian War and its Problems, 8vo 
(Constable) net 5/0 
a (K. B.), Handbook on Military Sanitation for ~~ Officers, 
onahe qienesbeenanin inaneeienioneiozedbenencaiasbnedteseseninsnione F. Groom) net 2/6 
Batittol (P.), The Credibility of the Gospels, cr 8vo . -(Longmans) 4 4/6 
Bertram (P.), The Shadow of Power, cr 8vo ............. _ ne) 6/0 
Bindloss (H.), The Pioneer, Cr 8V0_ ............00.ssseecseseseseeeeees ‘(Ward x Lock) 6/0 
Bosanquet (H.), The Principle of ‘Individuality and Value, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Bradford (E. H.), Orthopedic Surgery, roy 8V0.............00000-04 (Bailliére) net 14/0 
Braithwaite (W. C.), The Beginnings of Quakerism, 8vo...(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Carnarvon (Earl) and Carter (H.); Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes, 





UD ssrnvinntsongapwcccansninsennewimedahibeadincrncsdbanauintiinia (H. Frowde) net 50/0 
Carnegy (M. ), A Queen's Knight: Axel de Fersen, 8vo...(Mills & Boon) net 7/4 
Cody (H. A.), The Fourth Watch, cr 8v0 ...........00 insane & Stoughton) 6/0 
Colville (W. J.), Creative Thought, er 8vo . ela ..(W. Rider) net 3/6 
Conrad (J.), Some Reminiscences, 8V0........c.cccceeeeceeeeeseeeeeseereees (Nash) net 5/0 







Cook (W. V.), Anton of the Alpe, OF BVO.....c.ccccccccoscsscccesessnscecess (Methuen) 6/0 
Cox (K.), The Classic Point of View, cr 8vo... .(T. W. Laurie) net 6) ~ 
Donovan (D.), The Turning Wheel, cr 8V0 ..............6.cceeeseeees (F. V. White) 

encenoeese .(Secker) eo 


Douglas (F.), White Webs, cr 8V0 ........0000 





Drury (F. E. , Manual Training Woodwork Exercises treated Mathemati- 
eally, cr Sv Bell) 
Duff i. G. ‘ The English Provincial Printers, Stationers, and Book- 
binders to 1557, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Elder (J. B.), The Roy: al Fishery Companys of the 17th Century, 8vo 
(MacLehose) net 5/0 
Espitalier (A.), Napoleon and King Murat, 8v0_ ...........0..c.ce0se0ee (Lane) net 12/6 
Farnol (J.), The Money Moon, roy 8vo. (Low) net 15,0 
Farrére (C. , The Battle, cr 8vo0 (Mills & Buon) 6 
Fitzgerald (E.), And the Stars Fought, c Wii sccasces B er 6p 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Town of Crooked Ways, Cr 8V0_ ...........0.c000 oes (Nash) 6 
Fraser (Mrs, H.) and Stahlmann (J. I.), The Satanist, cr 8vo 
(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Fraser (J. N.), In Foreign Lands, 8¥0 ........cccsseeeeeseeeseeeeees (J. Ouseley) net 7/6 
Gibbs (G.), The Forbidden Way, Cr 8V0 ........ccssceeseeeeecsereeeeeres (Appleton) 6/0 
Goddard (J. ), The Rise and Development of Opera, cr 8vo 












(W. Reeves) net 46 
Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), A Shorter Geometry, cr 5vo 


(Camb, Univ. Lp | 2/6 
Gornall (H. K.), The Ten Talents, cr 8V0..........c0:0000+++ (Century Press) net 3/0 
Gosling (H. F.), Music and its Aspects, Cr 8V0 ..........cs:ccccesceeeeseeees Drane) 6/0 





e) 
Gosse (A. B.-), The Knights Templars, cr 8vo (‘Co-Mason’’) net 2/6 
Gresswell (H. W.), Religion in Many Aspects, cr 8vo ...... (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Gunsaulus (F. W.), The Minister and the Spiritual Life, 8vo...(Revell) net 4/6 
Haggard (Sir H. R. , Marie: a Novel, CF 8V0..............0..0c0ccccsresees (Cassell) 6,0 
Harrison (Mrs. B.), Recollections Grave and Gay, 8 
“Smith & tnd net 76 


Herbertson (A. G.), The Ship that Came Home in the Dark, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) 6/0 


Hérnbel (M. A.), Sea Fisheries, their Treasures and Toilers, 8vo 


(Unwin) net 10/6 
Herz (M.), New Zealand, the Country and the People, 8vo 
7 W. oo net 12/6 


Holdsworth (A. E.), Dame Verona of the Angels, cr gro I: (Methuen) 6/0 
Holmes (S. J.), The Evolution of Animal Intelligence, 8vo ......... (Bell) net 12 
Hovey (Carl), The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan, 8vo wa net 7/6 
Hume (F.), Across the Footlights, TIO sscinnicensstnntiiamiamcnamnnnal (F. V. White) 6/0 


Ingpen (A, M.), Music in Poetry and Prose, 12mo...(Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Kennelly (A. E.), The Application of Hyperbolic Ly to Electrical 


Engineering Problems, RE a EE (Hodder & Stoughton) net 69 
Kerschenensteimer (G.), Education for Citizenship, 8vo......... (Harrap) net 2/6 
Just (A.), Return to Mature, 800..........ccccrcoccccsscscccessccscsccscccees (Routledge) 7/6 
Little (M.), The Children’s Bread, cr 8vo .................+-.- (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Lomax, (J. A.), Cowboy Songs and other Frontier Ballads, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 50 


pe (J. R.), Metrical Romances and Ballads and a Poems, 





200 saknerequageececoeanonnesonennenepseaesebneneseqnnoneraetessecocosensieesseed Paul) net 
ee (W.), The Growth of Bone, 8V0 .............00..000000+ (MacLehose) net 130 
MacGillivray (E. J.), Insurance Law relating to all Risks other than 

| Ren gE AER LIE (Sweet & Maxwell) net 40/0 
Mackereth (J. A.), In the Wake of the Phenix, 12mo ...... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Mahan (A. T. ), Naval LT ~ sic eciscershsouchinananensueniiontiontansiand (Low) net 160 
Moore (W.), The Fags, and other Poems, 8vo .................+.+. (K. Paul) net 2/6 





Morton (J. N.), Law relating to Medical Practitioners and Dentists in 
EN IES EIR .(W. Green) net 7/6 
Natal, Province, Edited by A. H. Tatlow, roy 8vo Si 
Niven (F.), Deadmen’‘s Bells, cr 80 .................00008 
Peacock (F. M.), ‘‘ When the War is o’er,’’ cr 8vo 
Peronne Marie: By a Religious of the Visitation, cr 8vo 
(Burns & Oates) net 3/6 





ny I, GD, Te EO, IP IIo icacnsccccnnssasseinsaninctnosencaneed (Appleton) 6/0 
Puller (F. W.), Marriage with a deceased Wife’s Sister forbidden by the 
oa of God and of the Church, cr 8V0 .............ccsceeseeeeeee (Longmans) net 3/6 


Reply to an Attack (a), 460............csceeceeees ...(Marchant) net 2/6 
Robinson (A, W.), Spiritual Progress, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Robinson (F. P.), The Trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 1813, 
I -nconnsscianddiedcedhinbbinieniicmincitatnibetbiatectduiteetintuatnial (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Romance of a Jesuit (The), From the French, cr 8vo......... (Burns & Oates) 3/6 
Rose (J. D.), Advanced E nglish Grammar through Composition, cr 8vo 
(Bell) 2/6 
os ae (H. H.) and Clark (W. S.), The Legal Position of Trade Unions, 
wom (P. S. King) net 
Seaweii (M. E. De IIIA, TINO... ccusitie entoninchasebanieiannsieied (Macmillan) 3/6 
Sergeant (?. W.), My Lady Castlemaine: Barbara Villiers, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Sibree (J.), Our English Cathedrals, 2 vols., er 8vo ...(F. Griffiths) each net 5 
— (J. M. P. ) and others venmmemneneend ‘on Micah, ee Nahum, 
. ( 


» 8Vo ... T. Clark 12/6 
Soule (C. C.), Lezal J . 2/6 
Spencer (J. F. , Dynamical Experiments, IO sctniestockens ees (Bell) 3/6 
Squire (J. C.), Imaginary Speeches and other Parodies in s 
TER A NN ALARA LATING OLIN TLE IO (S. Swift) net 3/6 
Stearns (F. P.), The Midsummer of Italian Art, cr 8vo...(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Stirling (A. H.), James Hutchison Stirling, his ‘Life and Work, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 10/6 





S 
s 













Thorne (G.), The Drunkard, cr 8V0 ........ccccccrssssessssssessesseeeesseees (Greening) 6/0 
Tynan (K.), Princess Katharine, cr 8vo . ..(Ward & Lock) 60 
Uzanne (O.), The Modern Parisienne, 8v0.....................-- (Heinemann) net 6/0 


Lee a (W. D.), The Portable Steam Engine, 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 4/6 
Ward (W.), The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Longmans) net 35/0 
Whetham (W. C. D. and C. D.), Heredity and Society, 8vo (Longmans) net 6/0 
White (F. M.), The Mystery of the Ravenspurs, cr 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) 6 
Williston (S. Ww. ), American Permian Vertebrates, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Willoughby (R. M. P.), Distinctions and Anomalies arising out of the 
Equitable Doctrine of the Legal Estate, 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Wood (T.), The Second Adam, cr 8V0 ...........0.4..cseeeeeeseeees (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Wurtzburg (E. A.), Law relating to Covenants for the Settlement of a 
Wife’s After-acquired Property, 8vo .. (Stevens * Son) 5/0 
= nne na ), The Red Fleur- ‘de- -" 8, cr * 8vo einuniininneduanimeianacml - a Pano 


LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
ENDS ON FRIDAY NEXT 


FINAL REDUCTIONS 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W 
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Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
AB C 5th. Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


& 4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





OBESITY ‘Ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





Sample and 
Booklet free from 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


————s 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............£94,000,000. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATONES Facey A OLOOKS 
APPOINTMENT Buti? Bchibition. "The only Grand Prize enapied 
TO THE KING. 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 





to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CA CATALOGUE free on application. 
. D E N T nd *. “> 
Makers of the great Weetuinster Clock, Ben, 
1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Ec 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Ke LLY EQUIPPED, SUCCESSFUL and HIGH-CLASS 
KINDERGARTEN for SALE owing to owner leaving district. High, 
healthy, and rapidly increasing neighbourhood. Eighteen miles out of 


London. Very a price.—Apply by letter, Box No, 99, c/o Street's, 
8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 





PPORQUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, Scuth aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum | Koad, Torquay. 


INTER in EGYPT. Two Ladies havi ing a Villa near 
Cairo receive a few guests. Diet for slight arthritic and nephritic 
cases understood. No invalids or consumptives. Vacancies for one or two 


a Address B, B., Box 531, the Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, 





APPOINTMENTS | VACANT AND WANTED. 


(ounss BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Committee require a HEAD-MISTRESS for the High School for 
Girls to be opened in September 1912. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University of the United Kingdom 
(or possess equivalent qualifications) and have po fae A in Secoudary 
or High School work. 

Salary £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
salary of £260 per annum. 

Further particulars and Form of Application may be had from the 
undersigue a 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, etc., accompanied by 
three recent testimonials, to be sent in on or before I6th February, 1912, 

J. G. TAYLOR. 











Education Offices, decretary. 
West Hartlepool 
____— January 1912. 
—_ae MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The Education Committee of the City of Manchester and the University of 
Manchester jointly invite applications for the Office of Principal of the Municipal 
School of Technology, which Office will fall vacant on the resignation of the 
present Principal on the 3lst March next. Salary £1,000 per annum. 

Particulars of the duties required and forms > »plication may be had from 
the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, poy meals foolscap envelope. 

The last day for the receipt of applications i is Monday, February 5th, 1912. 

Canvassing members of the Committee either directly or indire: tly will 
disqualify a candidate for appointment. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, 


_ January 1912. Director of Higher Education, — 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Committee of the Darlington Training College will appoint, as soon as 
possible, a Resident Lady Principal at a salary of £400 per annum, with board, 
rooms, etc. 

Forms of Application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed foolscap 
envelopes, from the Secretary of the Committee, Mrs. E. LLOYD PEASE, 
Hurworth Moor, Darlington, to whom applications, with printed or type- 
written copies of ‘three test imonials, should be sent not later than February 3rd, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE, 


Professor of BOTANY, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY & PARASITOLOGY, 


The Council of the University of Adelaide is about to appoint a Professor 
with the above title. The salary will be £300 a year, and passage money will 
be allowed, The duties will commence on July Ist, 1912. 

Candidates should send in, with their application, the names of two or three 
persons to whom reference may be made and any testimonials which they may 
wish to submit. Applications will be received on or before Feb. l4th by 
undersigned, who will be glad to give further details and to suguee inquiries. 

The University, Leeds. W. H. BRAGG. 


V ANTED a TRAINED EXPERIENCED MISTRESS 

to take charge of a small Cripple Day School recently started.—Appli- 
cations, giving full particulars and salary required, to the WARDEN, The 
University Settlement, Ancoats, Manchester. 


UTHORS wanted, known and unknown, to Communicate. 

Every description of literary work required, No fees whatever.— Write 

for particulars, in Tret instance, to “‘ Publishers,” 1236, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, Fleet: Street, London, E. E.C. Special attention to new writers. 




















Y OUNG LADY, North Countrywoman, with ex ceptional 
references, desires the post of Secretary-Companion to a lady; good 

reader, very musical, capable, has travelled, lived in the East, accustomed to 

children, and is strong and healthy. Commencing Salary £50.— Apply, 

a Box 532, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Berect, Strand, 
ndon, Cc 


A. LONDON, Fr. and Ger. Hons., Army Officer’s 

e daughter, seeks post as Governess or Companion—Secretary, home or 

French and German acquired abroad, Latin, English, Mathematics, 

— etc,, Typewriting.—Address: Miss SPARROW, Cloudesley, Bitterne, 
lants 


NGINZEEING PUPIL. Vacancy in high-class works 
for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M. Inst. C.E.—Box No, 203, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


mE “CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is is prepared 
to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. “d cent. per annuum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly, The 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if erred, 
Forms of application may be obtained of 
HARRY LORD, City T Treasurer, 








IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruction 
for the Degrees in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, undoz 
RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, ~ the Oxford 
University Del Training, and by 
the Gan bri = 4 Syn ndica 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
atone are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridg e Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There is a oan Fund. 


CHOLARSHIPS.— Candidates entering Cherwell Hall, 
Oxford, this Term to train as Women Secondary Teachers are offered 
Scholarships of from £20 to £30. Apply to the Principal. 











RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, , Withington, 
Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Childzen’s Nurses; babies in residence, 


UMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
OXFORD, 1 1912, 

A Summer School of Theology for men en and women will be held at Oxford 
from July 22nd to August 2nd, embracing about fifty Lectures on the Philosophy 
of Religion, Old and New Testament, Church History, and Comparative 
Religion. The Lectures will be given in the Hall of — College, =. the 
kind ny of the President and Fellows. Amon ecturers will 
Professors G. A. Cooke, Percy Gardner, J. A. Smith iE ‘Sorley,G. Milligan, 
J. H. Moulton, K. Lake (Leiden), N. Siderblom (U psala), B W. Bacon (Yale), 
the Principals of Mansfield and Manchester Col age, Rev. W. E. Ad 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Professor W. H. Bennett, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Rev. R. T. 
Herford, Mr. R. R. "Marett, Dr. James Moffatt, Dr. J. E. Odgers, Professor 
John Oman, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Fee for the Course, £1. Detailed 
announcements will be issued later. 

A. J. CARLYLE 


Oxford, January 1912. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


- 
UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
43-45 Harley Street, W. 
rofessor P. A. ELLIS RICHARDS, F.I.C., Public Analyst, will ba} 
Three yt EY Lectures, open to the Public, on “‘WHAT WE 
EAT A E DRINK.” 
Subject of First , FP on Wednesday, January 24th, at 3 p.m.: 
« FOODS, USEFUL AND USELESS.” 
Tickets for the Course 9s., or singly 3s.6d., from the Asst. Sec. of the College. 


M rISS DREWRY will resume her Lectures on English 

Literature and Readings on Wednesday, January 24th, at 7.45 p.m. 
Subject: Browning: The Ring and the Book; and on Thursday, January 
25th, at 11.15 a.m. Subject: Shakespeare: The Tempest. Miss Drewry has 
1483 sd were s Road, London, N.W. 














some time to read with private paylls, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little bo Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
a broad. _ Principal, Miss | WOODW ARD, 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 
class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education combined 
with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE (girls 7-13). 
Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified Mistresses. 
Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London.—For prospectus and 
further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desir Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


CHOLARSHIP VACANT in High-class School on South 
Coast for Girl of good parentage, aes to work for University or any 

of the Higher Examinations, Reducing fees t o 40 guineas. Large house and 
grounds. Full particulars from ‘‘SCHP,” c/o P Paton’ 8, 143 Cannon St., London. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
SOUTHPORT. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—*PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th, 
Princi 1--Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Prospectus on application. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR R GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 

Examinations when desired, Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, po che 

tion seapecting = -_o~ - and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Have <3. 


TINHE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 

from London).—Resident vi? only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal : Miss McLEAN, B.A. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Music 
special feature, School Whoral Society and Orchestra, Cooking, Laundry, 


Gardening, etc. Most careful training. 
T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
8ea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


)}ELIXSTOWE —BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 
Principal: Miss M. K, HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified atoll 
of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. Terms moderate, 
Modern languages a speciality. Apply for Prospec tus to PRINCIPAL. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, . SURREY.—Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. London. The comforts of 

n refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken, a speciality. 









































Classics and preparation for examinations if desired, High and most healthy 
position. Large grounds, 





INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 
The SPRING TERM began on January 17th. 
_ For prospectus apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Telephone : 7 Grayshott. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
—Splendid Buildings. me nage se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; oieenioane for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher fo1 =] Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus pdt <5 PRINCIPAL. 


IDGE CAP, near HASLEMERE.—Miss CROUDACE 
(late of Queen! s College, London) opens her small Home School for the 
Practice of Modern Languages and Domestic Economy, &c., on February Ist 
as an after-course for girls over seventeen. She has two vacancies for 
resident pupils. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 

and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 

and they are carefully helped and eneoumaged according to their capacities and 
needs.’ ‘—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and pendiag situation. House built for wre 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathi 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford oa 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c, Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and Germ rman; Visiting ”Masters,—Lilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGH 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY I7th. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. } oy 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds. Fees, to 
75gs. a year; officers’ daughters, 66gs. ayear. Spring Term began January 18 18th. 

OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health an 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others. —Apply - Principal : for prospectus. — 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful dis’ 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. anh resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend, i, Principal: Miss EDDE 


























ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYN DHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require althy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, eae Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 


ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 

for Girls. Thorough general education on modern lines; fitted 

gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 

perannum. Principal: Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 
ield, Godalming). 


ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


UVUEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 

















and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912, —— 
-IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 


Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


The Xmas Holidays: December 19th, 1911, to January | 22nd, 1912. 


TALLASEY GRANGE | SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


YENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W 
Modern and Social advantages. Excellent record. 


Individual attention to every . Games 
Address: S SP 








High Class School. 
Finely situated in own grounds. 
and outdoor life specialized, Highly qualified staff. 
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TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr, road G. Mounte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pr and i 
tion concerning a apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD ‘PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 and inelndes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on Swedish System, , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &ec. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
RR gar CHARLES tay K.C.B., M.P. Principale—A, 
XANDER, F.R.G.S., and So NDEB. ‘The Statf consists of 
Medical Lecturers an > x in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, incl a Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic — 
Stock ‘eachers of Physical 
s..) hn includes :—British and —_ Educati and 
Massage, Dancing, Swimmi aamae Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gol Gold edals aw. 
CRETARIAL — ING.—Students who mae reapacity 
work —— the ~~ ty of uiring knowledge of Shea ,_— 
Book on de nglish Literature, French and German. eee: 
ences area to Lord Bascint Right Hon. Viscount ( Gladstone, the — 
v. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETAR 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N EW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
} aa — .. aoe 1909, eg my ye MARAICHER 


STEM, b i= aa 
LILY HUGHES is JONES” F.R. 3. ie ik Clase Corti ti 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the om go should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi 
ot Pens ey AND REMINISCENCES. di ov 
post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., 
Willesden =. Brondesbury, N.W. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 


testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 ord Court Mansions, 
ieoden, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


eos. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated), 
Recognised by 


























N EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS and 
A EXHIBITIONS, tenable at Oakham School, will be held on March, 
Particulars from the Head-Master, School House, Oakham. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of: a limited number of boys, from 14 to 18, who, 

oul health or are not fitted for Public Schoo School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, Da Filey, Yorks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautifal situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. Head- Master, H. Vv. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—Married 
Graduate receives a few boys hd continue school subjects, modern 
languages, conversational. Advantages of OPEN-AIR LIFE "ON FARM with 
handicrafts, games, etc. Large house with modern conveniences. Separate 
bedrooms. Londononehour. P. B. CARDWELL, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —Ciassionl, Mathematical, Modern 

Languages, Natural Science,and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 

Ten or more eS petition, value from £25 to £100 ayear. Alsoa 

SCHOLARSHI for ARMY CANDIDATES, Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


EBEIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 

— ; gotnning ee, ee , laboratories, &c. 2 Gitte 5 thes 
or Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of rs and othe 

information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL, 
WEAB READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships open ‘for com competition in Rotsuny, 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HE. MASTER 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.— Scola: 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 without break or unlue 

















SCHOOL, 














HE CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 

TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. ‘ul supervision in the intercourse of home 
life. Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
FITZROY Serams, 
ee | and § crt Se tought both to Deaf an Devfiand. pat Children; 
COLLEGE for TEACHERS rr the D 
Good mm... (public or spat ) easily obtainable by -~—_ on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, ll Fitzroy Square, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHI rs. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. 

mce for one (£20) to Sons of Kent tion for Universities, Arny, 

Civil Service, ring, Naval Clerks , &e, Newly-eq Laboratories. 

Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Corps. NIOR KING'S 

SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13. —Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A, 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT 
eygeuneny for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 

Malvern,Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, nt, Weymouth. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
ne to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

. Ap March 12th, 1912. Boys examined 8 

Hoesail an London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. 7 ae Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandove in Be 
Warden—Rev. Ww POOLE} HUGBHES, M.A. 
































ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


TPSWICH SCHOOL 
Preparation for U: wt een Pe senaes 
ion for University an rmy an avy. 

Scholarship Sanuteation te March, od . 


Particulars and Prospectus on application. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Some nominations £30 annum are offered for January term and May, 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a sod tor kc. methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
fe C., Osborne. 
any letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Pabie School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—UColthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

2 to Epile ope: Terms 30s. Weekiy. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on March 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1912, for at least SEVEN OPEN 
my yyy viz.: Two of £70 wd ann., about five varyin = smount 
from £50 to £30 per ann., tenable/at the School. Apply to the Master, 
Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by March 12th. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 
—— Particulars from the Rev, F. STEPHENSON, School House, 























e for Universities an Professions, ierafts well ht. Bracing 
, modern build: ‘ings.—Principal, J H, N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


[JILL CREST, = SWinsGn —Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F. 
W.. Lusurveron, M.A,, ool House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. a 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
. for University, Army, Navy, Scienti Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEADMASTER, School House. 


‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Heal situated near the Moors. Ia Leaving Scholarships to the Univers 

sities, RM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKIN N, M.A, Cantab, 

Pas TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted kg University Honours 

=, suns § S3oré4 dd an! s 16 to 18 prefe Beautiful Fn 

peneing, Stee large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 

Home life ; eficlent supervision, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking o of the ye Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without ¢ all particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical _—+ on application to James Ginn Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 6 © South 36 Mo sien — eens Ww. 

















ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French a conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical mem Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and an s in healthiest 
a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, bebe tennis,—A, 4 Bue du Docteur 
Blanche, | Paris, 
QWITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys p for Woolwich, Sandharst, Student 
— reterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. , Phonetic Cour. 
llus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Pri 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College ge 


ERMANY.—MISS HUMMEL, for 19 years with Miss 
Soulsby (at the Manor House, Brondesbury, and previously at the 











Oxford High School), receives a limited number of at5 B . 
Gottingen, to study erman, Music, Art, and Do Training. erence ; 
Miss Soulsby. 





HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 
ENGLISH Sunreniseey SCHOOL. Head-Master: | REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet, 
ARIS.—Girls received to finish study of French, music, 
&c. Healthy suburb, 2€C minutes from centre of cil ; facilities for golf, 
tennis, cycling, boating, etc.—Misses SHAND and Lame BESSON, 
Avenue Victor- Hugo, _ Chatou, pres Paris. from London | Jani wary z5th, 
PDARIS.—Dame frangaise recoit quelques jeunes filles dua 
monde désirant se perfectionner dans la langue aise ou ~~» ~ 
des cours d’agrément. ppartement moderne, bien situé wien, a 
Bonlogne, salle de bains; a 14 2g par mois.—Mme LAUMO 21 ‘a 
Théophile Gautier, Paris 


RENCH FAMILY, very class, would receive in 
their comfortable country honae a few paying guests. Family life (two 
sons). French lessons, beautiful country, riding, excursions, ete. Healthy 
climate. Terms 250 francs monthly += Write 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de M 
(Vienne), France. 
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ONN-AM-RHEIN.—Family, highly recommended, takes lige , WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 
to undertake the production of “newspapers, magazines,, etc., and will 


Pp Pupils. ee 4 French, Music, inging. age etc. , by best Masters. 
Sports. House, with all modern in proximity of 
mountains and woods.—Address Mme. B., et ewe 39. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in peste and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Pbh.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. _ 














A complete plant of Rotary 
t > eed could introduce part 





submit prices and upon 
and other rapid machinery available. 
capital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel: | 3,500 Ge 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us =r a8 old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers a the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Steet 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCI ES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for ye or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YCHOOLS UT ¢ 











and TUTORS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
ye g particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
lees, &c, 


Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin: educational establish- 
ments for age and a at home and ab: many of which they 
have perso: 

158 to 162 OXPORD STE STREET, LONDON, W. i, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 








@CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. ~~. having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST yay A ORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be aie h- aid 
sending (free of c cee and full iculars of 
reliable and highly a lll establishments. en writing 
Taco state the age S, upil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea os the fees to be 
N’S LIST _ SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
re tioth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tilnstrations. 
and J. ‘PATON, ‘Educational | fqsate, 143 Cannon Street, 


Lae E.C, Telephone: 5053 Cen: 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.-—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents a EE A CHARGE, Please state 
geese, ages, i d > approximate school fees 
lesired. — UNIVERS CHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. W. Established 1858. 


“A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
ioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
ae v<~ choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with ox rtadvice. State pupils’ 
cone fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools ee visited. Publishers of ‘‘ THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” t Masters, Mi: pa, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC "AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poeat (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT.PATIENTS” Town, Countzy, 


Seaside—sent free tates terms, &c., and is illus- 

trated.— MEDICAL TION, L' = Craven Street, ‘strand, Ww.c, 

Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, L London.” Telephone Ho. 1 No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Bath, Massage 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of 
Besidont physician (M.D.) ” 


parents in their selection by 























and Electricity. 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
14 1éa— BAROBLONA. PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
£ TANGIER, ERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, 
EILLES. aise’ SA LESTINE EGYPT, GREECE, and ADBIATIG 
Cruises.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH — Beautiful 














gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, pony English Church, cian, and trained 
nurse.— CANARY ISLANDS ‘Soups (Ltd.), Finsbury 


Pavement House, E. G 


"DRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Feb. Ist, Spain, Madrid, Granada, &c. March 11th, Italian Cities, 
April, Italian Lakes. Later, 9 anagem | Chateaux, Dolomites, , Switzerland Russia, 
out. rie ED bisnOr, Den Wimbledon 1 Park Road, Wimbledon, — 
6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 16s. 6d.and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Bed, 
ALPINE —s Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. w. 
25 Cannon Street, E.C a Strand, wc. 84b Piccadilly,  W. 


—_— = 




















_ MISCELLANEOUS, 
R. BERNARD SHAW’S ADVICE—Mr. Bernard 


Shaw stated recently :—‘‘ A position as a known writer is a valuable 

ty, like a medical practice or a milk-walk. The man who can help 

you to it has as much right to sell his help as to sell his house. I am not at 
all sure that if I were a beginner, and had the means, I should not try to find a 
really capable agent with a large practice and offer hima very considerable sum 
on condition that he would push my stories. Many a professional singer has 
= into a drawing-room practice in this way, whilst her agent’s more 
nocent clierts were left wondering ee me people have all the luck.’ ” 
Authors should note they = —_ ractical help of a recognized 
literary consultart. Mr. HOPE W wt SP’ IGG (late Editor of Cassell’s 





Cross, Ww.c, 


and the Windsor mt, Trafalgar B 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value - aoe apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to be eee buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


“FOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journal 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
RCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE. yew eens od INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 
Established 1835, _ Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 


HK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ——s for — a ay of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 

















Billiards, Lawn lg 
. 2 Exchange Street } Mast, Laveryoot. cea aR ea 
TYPEWRITING, 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO 
(ALBANY Memoriat), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kina, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for iculars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamitom, 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 
Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 
HYAM & CO., ***% OXFORD ST., ronaon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


























The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription. 
Parasites wu ADVANCE, 


Yearly, Haly- 


Yearly. Quarterly. 


Includi 8 to part of the United 

| tandems BL 8 Conn OI Sim O 72 
Including ponee to any of the British 

Coloni: America, ce, Germany, 

India, China, TOBAM, Br cccccccerrcccceccccceee - 118 Cur O91 3.20 8 6 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipg Pace (when available), Fourrern Guryeas. 


(ER eC RE ne ae eee ne = 12 : n= pmo, » Sear $ 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 Half Narrow Columa ............ 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 ° r Narrow Column oj. i i (') 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANIEs, 
RR DD ccccrccesensosnionael ef 2u4u 6 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and1ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
1 We.uirmeron Srreet, Stranp, Lonxpom, 
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REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


OLD WORLD 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS’ 


GREAT SALE 
DURING JANUARY 1912. 





The Annual Sale has become an absolute necessity 
in order that our Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique and Superior 
Second-hand Furniture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories, 





An Illustrated Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free upon application. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 





The Best 2is. Parcel of 
Stationery in the Worid 


ConrTarInine 
2 Reams (960 sheets) a a 200 Correspondence Cards 
x . 
$Ream(480 sheets) Duchess Size 1,000 Envelopes, Note Size 
6x4} 500 Envelopes, Duchess Size 


The Charta Wove Parchment. 


SPECIMEN SHEETS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Note-paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any two or three line 
address and carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom. 











THE GUINEA COVERS EVERYTHING. 





If Stamped in Colour Relief 4/6 extra. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON REQUEST, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Stationery Department, 
376 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


TO OR FROM 


EGYPT 
CUNARD LINE 


“CARMANTA ” t Tons. 











“FRA NCONTA sad Tons. 


“CARONIA” 20,000 “ LACONIA’ 18,000 
VILLEFRANC ' ‘, ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 
Feb. 4. . 18. March 6. March 16. 


ALEXANDRIA to Lm... vith cAPLES th Tickets to VENICE, GENOA, 


Jan. 26° Feb. 9. Feb. 23. 
ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, om GIBRALTAR: 
Mareh 11. March 21 
CUNARD S.S, CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 
spel Sabopesste, E.C.; 29/ 30 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; 2 bis Rue 
ribe, Paris; “ee Cook & Son, Cairo; Johnson's Riviera Agency, "Nice; and 
Nicola Ferolla, Napl les. 
OOKS WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Mommeen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton's Arabian Nights; Browning’s Works, Z vols. ; 
Lubbock’s 100 Best Books; Green’s History; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols 


=. Books bought. Best cash prices given, HECTOR’ s 
se RT BOOK OP, BIRMINGHAM, 








SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 


Sold by Order of the Rt. Hon. EARL OF — — reas In our 
from the Wytham Abbey Cellars, Oxford. opinion 
Credit Our 
Price Cash Price 
perdoz, per doz. 


49/6 


Lot 1.—3 doz. bottles. 


OLD BROWN SHERRY. 


Soft pleasant Wine with nice aroma, 54/- 





Lot 2.—5 cases each 12 bots. 


DUMINY’S 1904 VINTAGE. stone. 


High Class Vintage Champagne with delightful dry 
flavour, and certainly one of the best of 1904. This 
fine Che ampas zne should be worth at least 90/- per 


dozen ina few months’ time. 


TI6 


Lot 3.—5 cases each 12 bottles. 


GREEN PEPPERMINT LIQUEUR. 


A good digestive, in fancy bottles, shipped from 
Amsterdam. 42/- 


Per Case, 


29/6 


Lot 4.—-6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE. 


Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 


Exceptional value in Burgundy, shipped by this Per Doz. 
eminent firm. Good body and flavour. (11/9 per 6 
dozen half-bottles.) 33/- / 


Lot 5.-— ry cases cach 12 bots. and 
do. do. 24 half-bots, 


HEIDS! ECK 1904, TRES SEC. 


Delicate, Dry Champacne, + ith good bouquet. ys Per Case. 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (5/- per case allowance if is 


taken.) ‘ie 6 5/ a 


Purchased at the Sale of cums: OLD DOURO Fort. 

by Order of Messrs. ANT O JE DA SILVA & C 

Proprietors of the QUINTA DO NOVAL in the 
ALTO DOURO. 


Lot 6.—12 dozen bottles. 


OLD VINTAGE RESERVE PORT. 


Delightful Vintage Port 11 years old; which has soft, 
pluinmy flavour that will be appreciated. 42/- 


Per Doz, 


29/6 





Lot 7.—9 doz. bots. 


OLD AMONTILLADO SHERRY. 


Very pleasant nutty wine, bottled from the wood and 
in perfect condition, (1j- per dozen allowance if Lot 9? § 
is taken.) 30/- / 


Lot &.—10 doz. bots. 


CHATEAU LATOUR POURRET, 


Vintage 1905. Chateau Label. 


A soft Dinner Claret, possessing body and delicacy 
of flavour, (1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 34,- 


20/6 


FERREIRA’S PORT marx 1887, 


Beautiful old Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Douna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/- per dozen allowance 
if Lotis taken.) Corks sealed “1887.” 60/- 


34/6 


Lot 10.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing 29 6 
their well-known label, (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 36/- / 
Lot 11.—3 Cases each one dozen bottics, 
Label'ed very fine old Liqueur 
Cognac. 1865 Vin 


OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY, 1865. 


Soft flavoury old Brandy with pleasant aroma. (1/- per 
Lot is taken.) 102/- 


Per Case. 
dozen allowance if 78/- 
Lot 12. 


CHOICE OLD BA*'FF WHISKY. 
12 YEARS OLD. Per Doz, 
Soft Creamy Old Whisky,distilled from Scotch Barley, 


bearing Distillers’ labels, (22/9 per gallon.) 64/- 47, 6 





Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, F.C, 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., Ltd. 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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BORROWERS AND LENDERS 


“The borrowing of money is a fine art. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
tome. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-a- 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar to a guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens. 


The genial influence of 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smokers of discernment. 
The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


MILD and d, “WHITE 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 
1/8 per }-lb. tin. 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
i . fH. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries | HENRY G. COPELAND 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made, Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108, LONDON STREET, NORWICH. | 
Established over Half a Century. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC 











Deliveries throughout the whole of London 
and Suburbs on every week day; Subscribers 
are not tied down to one particular day on 
which to make their exchanges. 





Country Subscribers are not required to 
return their books until a fresh supply arrives, 
and are thus never without books. This 
valuable concession, which in practice is 
equivalent to giving them a double service 
for one Subscription, makes The Times Book 
Club service cheaper, more useful, and more 
convenient than any other. 








TERMS AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


376 to 384 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








|THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s.d. | 2244 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members eee ese » 1010 6 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members ain = «- 1 1 0] and Journal ... aie ~~ 056 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For general use 


The “ Allenburys”’ Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form, 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
“Alilenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C. 








The 
Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 


—————y 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
‘ MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


The “Spectator” 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 








FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COIN TREAYU rripie sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
4 tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 


TO FRANCE, 
AND CANARY 


Handbook on 
32, 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 


SPAIN, 
PACIFIC LINE aeee =) Transatlantic | 
ORTEGA (8,058 tons), January 25, 


R.M.S.P.Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.C.,and 
Cockspur Street 8.W., London. 


P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


PORTUGAL 
ISLANDS BY 





May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


ail Steamers. 


Application. 





STRAND. 
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2,500 Unic Cabs in London 

‘alone, and there are more 

Owner drivers of Unic Cabs 

than of all the other makes 
put together. 


UNIC 
CARS 


In the motoring world to-day 
the most expert buyer is the 
Owner driver of a taxicab. 
Silent running, maximum tyre 
mileage, minimum petrol con- 
sumption, and reliability are 
the qualifications demanded, 
for the cab will be his means 
of support. 








The 12/16 H.P. and 16/24 H.P. 
Unics are the most reliable 
and handy cars. 


12/16 H.P. Unic Landaulette 
complete from £450 


16/24 H.P. model from £500 











We are pleased at all times 
to show our various models, 
demonstrate their merits, and 
give trial runs. 


MANN & OVERTONS, L™- 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
LONDON, S.W. 


And at 
57 Whitworth Street West, 
MANCHESTER. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 


On Monday next will be published 
in Two Volumes, 8vo, Price 36s. net, 


The Life of 


John Henry Cardinal Newman 
BASED ON HIS PRIVATE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


By WILFRID WARD. 


With numerous Portraits and other Dlustrations. 








The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, 
being the History of the English Catholics during the first thirty 
of the Nineteenth Cent . By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD 
WARD, President of St. Edmund's College, Ware. (Three vols.) Vols. I. 
and IL, 8vo, 21s. net. (Postage 64.) 
“Mer. Ward’s great merit as an historian lies in his moderation, his strict 
adherence to established fact, the absence of partisanship, and the lucid, 
orderly, and unimpassioned style of his narrative.” —Scotsmen. 


New Book by Mr. Julian Corbett. 
Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 


By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 6vo, 9s. net. (Postage 6d.) 

** For several reasons it is to be hoped that this book will be widely read by 
the greater public which is not professionally interested in problems of Naval 
or Military Strategy. . 1t is altogether an interesting book, and not nearly so 
technical as are its title and the headings of its sections and chapters.”"— 
Glasyow Herald. “e 

New Edition of May’s Engiand, brought down to 1911 
by Francis Holland. 


The Constitutional History of England 


since the Accession of George III. By the 
Right Hon, SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
Edited and Continued by FRANCIS HOLLAND, In Three Volumes, 


8vo. 
Vols. I.-II, 1760-1860. 15s. net. 
Vol. III. 1860-1911. By FRANCIS HOLLAND, 12s. 64. net. 


New Edition of Thorpe’s Dictionary of Chemistry. in Five 
Volumes. Vol. I. now ready. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.8. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. Vol. I. REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. With 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 45s. net. 

*.* Vol. IT. will be published early in the summer, and it is hoped 
that the work will be completed within two years. Prospectus sent 
on application, 











New Edition of Oppenheim’s international Law. Voi. /. 
International Law: a Treatise. By L. 
OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in 
the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. 1.—Peace. SECOND EDITION REVISED AND PARTLY RE- 





WRITTEN, 8vo, 18s. net. a 
Heredity and Society: Essays on Racial 
Conditions and Social Evolution. 

By WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE DURNING 
WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo, 6s. net. (Postage 5d.) 








When the War is O’er. A Novel. 
By MAJOR F. M, PEACOCK, Author of “‘ From Reveille to Lights Out,? 
&e., &c. 8vo, Gs. [On Monday neat, 


The Harrow School Register, Third 
Edition, 1800-1911, Edited by M.G. DAUGLISH and P, K. STEPHEN. 
SON. &vo, l5s. net. (Postage 6d.) 

The first edition of this work was published in 1894, and the second 
in 1901. The present edition, the issue of which has been delayed 
owing to the death of Mr. Dauglish, contains much additional 
matter about the Harrovians of 1880. 


The Edinburgh Review. 
No. 439. JANUARY, 1912, 8vo, price 6. 
I, THE PLACE OF DOCTRINE VI. CHANGES OF CURRENT IN 








IN WAR. POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
Il. THE ELIZABETHAN PLAY- | VIL, THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 
WRIGHT. THE ATR. 


VIII. WILLIAM PITT. 
IX. BRUSSO-.CHINESE RELA- 
TIONS (4.p. 1224-1912). 


lil, CHATHAM AND THE COUN- 
TRY LIFE OF HIS DAY. 


IV. AUGUSTE RODIN AND HIS X. SCOTTISH SONGSTRESSES, 
FRENCH CRITICS, XI. GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Vv. THE WESSEX DRAMA. EUROPE. 





The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 105. JANUARY, 1912, Royal 8vo, price 5a, 
1.—ARTICLES 


YORKSHIRE SURVEYS AND OTHER ELEVENTH-CENTURY DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE YORK GOSPELS. By W. H. Srevenson. 

THE FOREST LAWS AND THE DEATH Or WILLIAM RUFUS. By the 
late F. H,. M. Parxer. 

CHANCELLOR AND KEEPER OF THE SEAL UNDER HENRY IIL By 
Miss L. B. Dineen. 

THE TREATY OF CHARLOTTENBURG. By J. F. Cuance. 


CASTLEREAGH AND THE SPANISH COLONIES, 1815-1818. By C. K 
WEDSTER, 

2.—Nores axp Documents.—Ezelo’s Life of Hugh of Cluny. By Miss L. M, 
Smiru.—-The Abacus and the King’s Curia. By Professor Hasxtxs.— 
King Philip Acgustus and the Archbishop of Rouen (1196). By Professor 
Powicke.—Documents relating to the Rupture with France in 1793, 


By J. Hotianp Rose, Litt.D. 
3.—Reviews of Books. 4.—Short Notices. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready January 17th. 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU. Anthony Hope. 7d. net 
NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA. Vol. 21. is. net 
NELSON’S NEW DICKENS: OLIVER TWIST. 2s. net 
JANE EYRE. Cc. Bronte. 6d. net 


Three New Novels by LEO TOLS TOY. 2s. each net, 
THE FORGED COUPON and other Stories. 
FATHER SERGIUS and other Stories. 

HADJI MURAD and other Stories. 


Collection Nelson. (In French.) is, each net. 
LE FAUX COUPON et autres Contes. 
LE PERE SERGE et autres Contes. 
HADJI MOURAD et autres Contes. 


LIFE OF TOLSTOY. 
CHARLES SAROLEA. 1s. net. 


The Works of VICTOR HUGO. 
Complete Copyright Edition. In French. 1s. each net. 
LES MISERABLES. 4 Vols. 
LES CONTEMPLATIONS. 
NAPOLEON LE PETIT. 
RUY BLAS, LES BURGRAVES. 
HAN D’ISLANDE. 


THE BERNESE ( OBERLAND. 
Winter Sports. By JULIAN GRANDE, F.R.G.S. 
trations and Maps. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF QUEEN MARY. 
By SIR CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE, M.P. 
Edition in Velvet Yapp, 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 


THE RUSSIAN REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Review of Russian History, Politics, Economies, and Literature. 
Edited by BERNARD PARES, the Hon. MAURICE BARING, and 
SAMUEL N. HARPER. 
Ready Jan. 22. Price 2s. 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
‘Edinburgh, mtennnves Leeds, Manchester, Pe wis, Leipzig, and New York. 


WERNER LAURIE'’S LIST 











Now Ready. 





Special Notes for 


With numerous Illus- 


Cloth, 1s. net. Presentation 





6d. net. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. Published January 15th. “2nd Large Edition in Pre »paration. 


ALONE IN WEST AFRICA 97 Plates. 15s. net. 


By MARY GAUNT. 
A record of one of the pluckiest Journeys | ever made by woman. oa 


THIS IS NOT A NOVEL FOR LITTL E PEOPLE NOR F OR FOOLS. 


IN A COTTAGE HOSPITAL A Novel. 


By GEORGE TRELAWNEY. 
An epoch-making novel. It is hoped this book will do for the sick poor of England 


what “The Jungle” did for the Chicago Workers. 
By BARRY PAIN. 


STORIES IN GREY 6s. 


“ This is the best collection of short stories I have ever read.”—T. WERNER L AURIE, 





2s. net. 





By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of “The Fortunes of Oliver Horne. 


KENNEDY SQUARE — Tuten 6s, 


By G. B. HOWARD. 


AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY Tilustrated. 6s. 


The Life Story of Stephen the Magnificent—cracksman and philanthropist. 
By SEWELL FORD. _ Screaming fun—probably the slangiest hook ever written. 
TORCHY Illustrated. 6s. 
By THOMAS COBB. sommes 
This is a new novel never before published, and first issued at 2s. net. 


A GIVER IN SECRET 














WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S 


INN, LONDON, — 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 


The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 
Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


INDIA, and 


Note this Note on Note Paper. 
Order 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 
will be pleased, your pen 
will be satisfied, and your 
correspondents will be 
ratified. Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 
and its place will never 
be usurped. 


PRICE 1/- a BOX in ALL SIZES. 


Be sure ou ask for 

HIERATICA, and do not 

be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE ene and enmamnen Booklet 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


UR ep Ca occ ccecsessiesserseceesierss £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .£1,350,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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Crown 4to, 480 pages, Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
Inland postage 5d. 


RACIAL DECAY.|. 


By OCTAVIUS CHARLES BEALE, 
Royal Commissioner for Australasia. 


This book is a mine of information on the moral and 
physical causes and results of the artificial limitation of families 
throughout the civilized world. It is published and sold below 
cost price to draw public attention to the subject. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt writes :—*“I believe this book better 
worth the study of every sincere patriot than any other book 
written for years.”—Outlook (New York). 

The Pall Mall Gazette :—“ There can be no doubt that this is 
an extraordinarily useful, passionatsly sincere, and much-needed 
book. ... He has gathered together, in readily accessible form, 
an incredible amount of evidence regarding the fall in the birth- 
rate of the leading countries of the world . . . and he has made 
a wide and exceedingly useful study of the literature of the 
subject.” 

The Western Morning News:—“ All public men, M.P.’s, 
C.C.s, and Guardians, as well as clergymen, should have this book 
and face the facts.” 

The Church Times :—“ As regards its aim and thoroughnes: 
the importance of its evidence and statistics, it c annot but impress 
and appal and shock people into speech and action.” 

The Bookseller :—* The subject is brought fully into the whole- 
some light of every day publicity, and for this, if for nothing else, 
Mr. Beale deserves our most grateful thanks.” 

The Guardian :—“ Mr. Beale has been most careful, so far as 
we could see, to print nothing which could minister to prurient 
curiosity.” 

Morning Leader :—“This is a work which ought to be 
seriously considered by all students of eugenics and biology.” 

The Liverpool Courier says :—“ All countries, all ages within 
historical times, come into the survey, and the result is an 
immense catena of authorities.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :—“ The author's purpose is 
to arrive at the bedrock of facts, and his statements are ce rtainly 
disquieting. So far as arguments are concerned, he builds up an 
overw helming case.” 











LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. Svo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 16s. 1865. 
an Ethical 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greck 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, + and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
EW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 


“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


ri WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Foreign postage and registration 1s 
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From CONSTABLE’S LI LIST 


A Circuit Rider’s Wife (6s.) 


Corra Harris 


(6s.) 


Robert Halifax 


A Whistling Woman 


Sth Impression 
Sydnor Harrison 


The Long Roll (6s.) 3rd impression 


Mary Johnston 


:|The Shrine of Sebekh (6s.) 


Ignatius Phayre 


The Shaping of Lavinia (6s.) 


F. Britten Austin 


in the Shadow of Islam (6s.) 


Demetra Vaka 


The Little Green Gate (5s.) 


Stella Callaghan 


Queed (6s.) 


3rd impression 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 





A MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON 
THE 


TURKO-ITALIAN WAR 


AND ITS PROBLEMS. 








By Sir THOMAS BARCLAY. 


5s. net. 


In this book Sir THOMAS BARCLAY, 
the well-known specialist in matters of 
Foreign Policy, discusses the real causes 
of the present war, its illegalities and its 
possible consequences, immediate as well 
as remote, on British interests in the 
Mediterranean and in Egypt. 








An exhaustive Appendix contains a selection of 
the chief documents bearing on the _ subject, 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 
London: 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT” 


CARNIVAL 


By 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The first edition was entirely 
sold out on Wednesday last, the 
day of publication, and the second 
edition is already nearly exhausted. 


CARNIVAL 


By 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


At all Booksellers At all Libraries 


Price Six Shillings 


Martin Secker, Publisher, Number Five John Street, Adelphi 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


By the late WILLIAM WILLS, Esq,., J.P. 


SIXTH EDITION, edited by his son, the Rt. Hon. Sir ALFRED 
P. WILLS, P.C. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. extra. 


In the new edition of this work the principles governing cir- 
cumstantial evidence are fully treated. 








A new part dealing with the “finger-print” method of identifi- 
cation has been added, which describes, with interesting illustra- 
tions, the system in vogue at Scotland Yard. 

The work has been so written and illustrated by so many 
concrete examples, quite free from all legal technicalities, that it 
is hoped it may prove of great interest to laymen as well as 
lawyers. 


BUTTERWORTH & Co., SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
10, 11, 12 Bell Yard, 15 Waterioo Place, 
Temple Bar. S.W. 











Edited by 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. | WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly. No. 300. Contents for JANUARY 1912. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Batrovr’s FAREWeELu. By the Editor. 
Tue THACKERAY CENTENARY. 
An Impression OF THACKERAY IN HIS LAST YEARS, By Mrs. Warre 
Cornish, 
II. Tue Reiicion or Twackeray. By the Rev. P. J. Gannon,S.J. 
PuANTASMS OF THE Deap. By Mgr. Robert a Benson. 
Porrry: Panpotro Cottenvuccio. By Prof. J. 5S. Phillimore. 
‘TENNYSON AT FresHwaATER. By the Editor. 
Tar Fortunes or Crivitization. By Canon William Barry. 
Karty Ikxisu Retraious Porrry. 
Anti-CLeRIcCAL Poxicry IN PORTUGAL, 
(editor of the Broteria). 
Unper THE War Croup. By Edwin de Lisle, 
nw Acnostic Dereat. By G. K. Chesterton. 
mE Recent Books. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


By Arthur Perceval Graves. 
By Professor Camillo Torrend, S.J. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Tennyson & His Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


The Beginnings of Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, BA., LL.B. With 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. With 
Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Principle of Individuality 
and Value. Being the Gifford Lectures for 1911, 
delivered in Edinburgh University. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 


A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. By J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A., D.Ph. 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tre Srectator.—* Such a volume as this of saneand luminous criticism will 
be of high value, for a great thinker is best appreciated when he is questioned.” 


Floreat Etona. Anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 














2nd Impression. 


The Future of England. y the Hon. 
GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Referendum among the 
English. A Manual of “Submissions to the 
People” in the American States. By SAMUEL 
ROBERTSON HONEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Jan; 26. 


2nd Impression. 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece, Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Social Conditions in Provincial 
Towns. First Series: Portsmouth, Worcester, Cambridge, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leeds. Edited by Mrs. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo. Sewed. ls. net. 


The Modern Prison Curriculum. 
A General Review of our Penal System. By R. F. QUINTON, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAS, 
D.Sc., LL.D, _#F. R.S. Tlustrated. 8vo. is. net. 

Style in Musical Art. 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. 


Tar Giose.—* A work which all who are concerned with music, especially 
in its esthetic aspects, will read with as much interest as profit. The whole 
sphere of style in musical art is covered with exhaustive care, and thereis 
hardly a page which does not arrest the attention by some illuminating 
thought or some illustrative fact.” 


The Healer. 
“Together,” &c. 6s. 


Tae Mornxine Post.—“‘ An original and clever book. . The book is 
thoroughly interesting, and the author is to be congratulated on giving us 
work at least equal to the best he has yet done.”’ 


The Jugglers. 4 story by MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL. With Coloured Frontispiece. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*.* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





By Sir HUBERT 


8vo. 10s. net. 





By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
Old Masters in Aid of the 
National Art-Collections Fund: 
Grafton Galleries, 1911.  naitea py 


ROGER E. FRY and MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 
With 80 Illustrations. Large Crown 4to, Cloth, 21s, net; 
Vellum, 42s. net. 


Dam.y News.—* The Exhibition well deserved this comprehensive and 
scholarly record . . . The full-page plates are in their way aimirable.” 

Pats Mat Gazetre.—“*A magnificent illustrated Catalogue ,,.. in all 
respects desirable.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
AND 


PHILIP LEE WARNER 
(Publisher to the Medici Society, Lid., London.) 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


La Vache Enragée. Par Jean 
Mace. Adapted and Edited by Rev. E. H. ARKWRIGHT, 
M.A., M.V.O. 1s. [Siepmann’s Primary French Series. 





A School Algebra. 3, us. matt, MA. 
With or without Answers. Part I., 2s. 6d.; Part II., 1s. 6d. ; 
Parts I. and II., 3s. 6d. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools 
and Colleges. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. and J. M. 
CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. 6s. 


TuE EDUCATIONAL Trwes.—“'The authors are well known by their individual 
production of useful mathematical text-books of a more or less elementary 
eharacter. Their collaboration in the present instance has been productive 
of valuable results, and the work before us is more than likely to rival in 
popularity other standard school treatises on the subject.”’ 


Mathematical Recreations and 
Essays. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. 8s. Gd. net. 


= 
Projective Geometry. For use in Colleges 
and Schools. By WILLIAM P. MILNE, M.A., D.sSc., 
Mathematical Master, Clifton College, Bristol. 2s. 6d. 
EpvucationaL News.—* We accord the heartiest welcome to this little book. 
In less than 100 pages the author gives a succinct, clear, and orderly exposition 
of the powerful geometrical method of Projection,” 


A Treatise on Dynamics. With Examples 
and Exercises by ANDREW GRAY, LL.D., F.R.S., and 
JAMES G. GRAY, D.Se. 10s. net. 


Scnoot Worip.—“ Students of astronomy, physics, and engineering will 
each find very thorough discussions of some of the most fundamental 
dynamical] problems which occur in their several branches of work ... the 
work is excellent, and should inspire even the dullest student with enthusiasm 


for the subject.” 
4 

Treatise on Practical Light. 
By REGINALD 8. CLAY, B.A., D.Se., Principal of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, Hollow ay, London. Fully 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 

EpvucationaL News.—“ An extremely valuable addition to treatises dealing 
with the science of optics. . The book will be we le omed by all interested 
in the experimental and prac tical side of the subject.” 


General Physics for Students. 
A Text-book on the I undamental Properties of Matter. By 
EDW IN EDSER, A.R.C.Sc., Fellow of the Physical Society 
of London, Author of “ Heat for Advaneed Students,” “Light 
for Students,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Scroo. Wori_p.—‘ A work which withstands all criticisms, however care- 
fully it may be examined; and it almost creates in the cats atalogue of scientific 
literature a place which hitherto has been unoccupied, - A volume which 
is truly a rich mine of information,’ 





A Geography of the World. 
By B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

[Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies. 

Tue Guarpian.—“ This resents a fine picture, clearly correlated in its 

details, showing generally how the economic balance of the world is main- 

tained and its relation to physical and ethical conditions. Figures are given 

freely ; in fact, this is a point upon which the author lays stress. Itisa Sook 
for “UPP er forms, and ad any be cordially commended in heal view.” 


Latin Translation for Public 
School Scholarships. By BASIL DALTON, M.A, 
sometime Scholar of Rugby School. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Preparatory Scuoots Review.—“This little book is admirably 
adapted to its purpose, and will prove most useful to all schoolmasters 
engaged in preparing boys to translate into idiomatic English. . The notes 
are a model of good teaching, not overloaded in a single instance, and full of 
useful hints.” 


The Roman Conquest of Britain. 
A Fourth Form Reading Book adapted from the Text of 
Tacitus. With Map, Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A, Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

[ Elementary Classics. 


A Book of English Prose, 
1470-1900. Selected by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Tur Guarpran.—*‘ Such a book was much needed, as compilers of works of 
this kind have tended to move altogether in grooves from which a decided 
departure has become necessary; and Mr. Fowler is to be complimented 
accordingly on the way in which’ he has done his work.” 

Tur Scorsman,—“ An excellent anthology for students of English literature.” 


Easy Parsing and Analysis for 
the Lower Classes in Secondary Schools. 
By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. Key, 2s, net. 


Tue Scuoor Guardian. pat For its purpose it is one of the very best that we 
have seen, or expect to see 


Junior Dictation from Famous 
Authors. By RANKIN WENLOCK, F.R.G.8. 1s. 


Tue Teacugr.—‘‘ A useful book,” 


Poems of Chaucer. _ selections from his 
Earlier and Later Works. Edited by O. F. EMERSON, 
Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
New Vols. 


Stories from Hans Andersen. 
Selected and Arranged by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. With 
Illustratiuns. Is. 


English Prose for Repetition. 


Selected and Arranged by N. L. FRAZER, M.A, 1s. 











Cambridge Local Examinations, 1912. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-Book of the Catechion of on Church of England. By Rev. 
G. F. Maciear, D.D. 6d. and Is. 6 Preliminary and Junior. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By 
Rev. F. Procter and Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew. The Greek veut, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Canon Sioman, M.A, 2s. 


Giunior and Senior. 
The, Sate of the Apostles. Authorized Version. With Notes. By 
. Page, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WaLroie, M.A, 2s. 64. 

[Junior and Senior. 

The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
[Jumor and Senior, 
Bible Lessons for Schools. The Acts of the Apostles. By Miss E. M. 
Enox. 3s. [Junior and Senior, 


ENGLISH. 


Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. By C. D. Puncuarp, B.A. First 
Series. Contents—The Tempest, As You Like It, The Merchant of 
Venice, King Lear, Macbeth, weifth Night, Hamlet, Othello. 1s. 6d. 

(Preliminary. 

With an Appendix. Is. 9d, 

| Junior and Senior. 

Junior and Senior. 





Shakespeare—Henry V. By K. Dzicurton. 
Henry V. ree | by R. H. Bowes. Is. net. 
—— Henry V. Edited by Lewis F. Morr. Junior and Senior. 
Henry V. Eve rsley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Junior and Senior. 
King Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Detenroxy. With 
an Appendix. Is. 9d. Senior. 
—— King — Eversley Edition. With Notes, Is. [Senior 
Seott—The tady of the Lake. By G. H. Sruart, M.A. . 6d. ; 
[Prelimi nary and Junior, 

The ‘Lady of the Lake, Edited by E. A. Pacxarp. Is. net. 
Preliminary and Junior, 


— The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake, 




















Edited by F. T. Paterave. Is. reliminary and Junior, 
Woodstock. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 
Tennyson-—Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes, By H. B. 


Grorer, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
Milton—-Samson Sqeutetes, With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 
Percivat, M.A. [Senior. 





ENGLISH — continued. 


Gray Fooms: With Introduction and Notes. By J, Brapsnaw, LL.D. 


Senior. 
Southey~-Life of Nelson. With Introduction and Notes, By Micnarn 
Macmi.uan, D.Litt. 3s. | Senior. 


English Literature. By Srorrorp Brooke, Is, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Cacsar— De Bello Gallico. Boek I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 

ALPOLE, M.A, Is. 6d. ‘Junior. 

Virgil “Aeneid. Book VII. With Notes and Voutuiige. w. Ao 
me 


CaLvert, M.A. Is, 6d. Senior. 
Tacttns Agricola. “Edited by A, J. Cuvuncn, M.A., and W. J. Bropuiss, 
M.A. 2s. | Senior 
Cicero—De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8. Suucxnuren, 
Litt.D. | Senior, 
Horace—Odes. Book IJ. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pacer, 
M.A, Is, 6 Senior. 
—— Odes. Book III. Edited by T. E. Paar, M.A. 2s. Senior, 
Xenophon Anabasis. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
G. H, Nat, 6d [ Junior. 


Euripides— -Alcestis. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Barrre.p, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


By Rev. M. A, 
J 


lunior and Senior. 


—— Alcestis. Edited by M. L. Earre, Ph.D, 38.64. [Junior and Senior. 
Demosthenes— Ee I. and Olynthiacs L—Ill, Edited by J. E. 
Sanpys, Litt | Senior, 


Plate Euthyphro and Menexenus. With Introduction and Notes. By 
. E. Graves, M.A. 1s, 6d. | Senior. 





— Crito and Phaedo. (Chs. 57 to end.) Edited by Prof. C. H. Keene, 
M.A, 2s. 6d. | Senior. 
Euthyphro, Apology. Grito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. 
Cuvrcu, M.A . 6d. (Senior. 

Homer—iliad. By w ae Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Barriretp, M.A, 

Books Xill. to XXIV. 6s. [Senior. 





Iliad. Books L., aN XL. XVL-XXIV. Tue Srormy or AcziLies, 
By J. H. Pratt, M , and Water Lear, Litt.D. 5s. (Sent 
Sentor, 


Greek Prose Composition. By 8.0. Anprew, M.A. %s,6d, Key, 5s. net, 


*.* Complete List post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 





MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly,” “ Master and Maid,” &c. 63. [Just Out. 


Mrs. Harker’s novel, ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,”’ has attained to 
such wide popularity’ since its publication two years ago that she has been 
induced to continue the record of the lives of Montagu and Edmund, and of 
their guardian, Mr. Wycherly. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM 
MASTER, 1675-1680, and other Contemporary Papers 
relating thereto. Edited by Sir RICHARD CARNAC 
TEMPLE, Bart., C.I.E. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 12s. net each. 


New Volumes in the Indian Records Series. 


“The Diaries of Streynsham Master” give vivid record of affairs in India dur- 
ing the second half of the Seventeenth Century and shed illumination on the 
manner of life led by Englishmen here at the time when the Empire-to-be was 
in its elements. The factornamed Master was a greater man than the world is 
conscious of, and deserves the literary monument built for him by Sir Richard 
Temple out of his own writings. 


THE POOR LAW ENIGMA. 
By Miss M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, Ex-Guardian for 
the Parish of Kensington. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


An attempt has been made in this volume of lectures to trace the rise and 
growth of the English Poor Law and to give a short sketch of the diverse ways 
in which relief is afforded at the present time. The author also gives an account 
and a criticism of the chief schemes for the reform of Poor Law Administra- 
tion which are now before the public. 


THE GREAT STAR MAP. 
By H. H. TURNER, D.Sce., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


In 1887 an International Conference at Paris determined to map the places 
of all stars in the heavens brighter than a certain standard by p otographic 
means. Professor Turner, who has superintended the Oxford work, gives 
« brief popular account of the scope of the work and of the problems which 
it will assist in solving, with incidental references to recent discoveries which 
concern the constitution of the universe of stars, 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED|-. 
PHENOMENA OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By 
Sir GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B. New and 
Revised Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“No scientific library can be efficient without possessing a Copy | as : text - 





book or book of reference. The book has now b le to the 
astronomer and the observatories, to the geodesist and geo rapher ; in short, 
to all who wish to know up-to-date facts of the Cosmos.”’ nowledge, 





THE QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


No. 430. JANUARY 1912. 


Tue History or Masority Rows. By Tae Unitep Srates Street Corpora- 
“ > Barr, a s tion, By Epwarp Porritt. 
ew Licut on GeorGce Sanp. 
Fu as 4 Cows Couonr. (With TURKEY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, 
Map.) By Sm Everarp i Tae Growth OF EXPENDITURE ON 
Tuurn, K.C.M.G, cree, By Epvgar Cram- 


Tue Evizasernan Rerormation, 
By the Rev. Prof. Wuiryrr. Taz Duxe or DevONSHIRE AND THE 
Lisekat Unionists, 


Music anv Drama. By W. H. Havow. 
—= istowe Obscurorum Virorum., | eiporr ann CONSTANTINOPLE, By 
Dr. E. J. Ditton. 


r. A. W. Warp. 
Home Route Finance, 





Tar! HILOSOPHY OF Henri Berasox, 
By Srpywer WatTeRLOW,. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OOKS. —Folkard’sSeiling Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.6d.; Temple's 
Flowers and Trees of Palestine, illustrated, 1s. 10d. free, new pub., 6s. net; 
Goethe's Faust, large rie am om illus. by Poginy, 42s., for Lng ; Who’ Who, 1911 
4s. 6d, ; Davenport’s ih Heraldic Book Stam, . 6d. ; Arthur’ 8 Story 
of Household Cavalry, 2 2 vols., 30s.; Letters ‘raine, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; 
Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 25s. ; ye ‘Dyott’ 8 Diary, 1781- 
1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; Kelly’s Clergy List, i911, 85. 6d. ; Fraser’s Magazine, 1866 
to 1882, 34 vols., half ‘calf, gilt, £5 5a. ; Geo. Eliot's Works, 21 vols., 35s. If you 
can’t spare the cash, send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send 
also for Catalogue. I have always me = apis on hand. If you wanta 
=e and have failed to find it elsew e. I am the most expert 
ookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT * BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
BIRMINGHAM. 











Smith, Elder G& Co.’s List 


A New Book by the Author of “ Raffles.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 








Ready January 25th. 


Fathers of Men 


By E. W. Hornuna, Author of “ Raffles,” “ Peccavi,” “The 
Rogue’s March,” &c. 


Now Ready. Large post 8vo. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. Burton Harnison. 





7s. 6d. net, 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Thoughts on Education, Chosen 
from the Writings of Matthew Arnold 


Edited by Lronarp Huxtey, Author of “ Life and Letters of 
T. H. Hashy »” “Time of the Apeotios. ‘ 








2nd Senennien, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With 3 Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 


The Case of 
Richard Meynell. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


DAILY MAIL :—‘‘An excellent story, the best in point of variety and 
steadily increasing interest that Mrs. Ward has ever done.” 

GLASGOW HERALD ;:—“‘A tale which undoubtedly shows Mrs. Ward 
at her very best... there is hardly a page in which we do not 
exclaim over some truly human touch.” 

COMMENTATOR :—‘“‘If all that Mrs. Humphry Ward has written 
were to perish, we feel it is not too much to say that this exquisite 
portrayal of Robert Elsmere’s widow will find a place in the literature 
that is passed on from century to century.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Book for the onieuss crisis. 


PRICE 1s. NET. 


REVOLUTION & WAR 


The Secret Conspiracy of the Jesuits in 
Great Britain. 


By M. F. CUSACK. 
Approaching accomplishment of the “ Secret Plan” of the Jesuits 


for the subjugation of Great Britain by means of revolution and 
foreign invasion. 

















OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This book deals with the subject of the Jesuits in a most able 
and exhaustive manner. It gives revelations of their secret 
plottings to upset Governments, annihilate Protestants and Pro- 
testantism of a most startling character. Should be read by every 
Protestant in the Kingdom. Unless something is done it will not 
be long before the country is steeped in war and revolution.” 

—Protestant Standard. 

“Very valuable, and should command widespread attention. 
It gives a remarkable forecast of the trend of recent events and 
presents a far more serious and solemn aspect of political move- 
ments than is generally taken. Every believer should earnestly 
pray Almighty God that He may overthrow wicked counsels and 
save our country from revolution, invasion, and ruin.” 

—Protestant Churchman, 


GEORGE ALLEN & Co., Ltd., 
Ruskin House, 44 & 45 Rathbone Place, W. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








Messrs. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. arvellous value 





» Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 
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FOUR NEW STARS! 


MR. JOHN LANE’S GREAT DISCOVERY 








A New Historical Novelist. 


"THE SHADOW OF POWER 


6s. By PAUL BERTRAM 


A great romance of the time of the Duke of Alva’s rule in the Netherlands. A magnificent 
study of power and passion. The horrors of the Inquisition overshadow the pages, and the 
no less bigoted and brutal fanaticisms of all the religious sects of the period, 





[Jan. 12. 








A New Military Novelist. 


"HECTOR GRAEME 


6s. By EVELYN BRENTWOOD 


An enthralling novel of military life in India and South Africa. The hero is a most extra- 
ordinary personality—a born Jeader whose dislike of obeying orders and cruel individuality 
militate against his chances of success. It is impossible to convey in a few words the strength 





of this study. 
[Jan. 23. 





A New Realist. 


*The STORY of aPLOUGHBOY 


6s. By JAMES BRYCE 


A novel of personal experience. An autobiographical confession as frank as Rousseau’s. 





Pictures, almost brutal in their candour, drawn from life on the soil. 
[Jan. 29. 





A New Poet of Passion. 


‘THE PAGAN TRINITY 


5s. net. By BEATRICE IRWIN 


| In Miss Beatrice Irwin's book will be found verse which surpasses in passion the kindred poetry 
| of Laurence Hope and Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Perhaps no writer of such poems 
to-day displays a more complete mastery of form, such glowing colour, and such meteoric 


flashes of the Orient. 





[Jan. 29. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, London & New York 


YIM 
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G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


DR. ROSE’S “PITT.” 


William Pitt and National Revival. 
William Pitt and the Great War. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 
Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates. 16s. net each. 
**We may specially recommend to our readers the interesting 
chapters in which Dr. Holland Rose re-tells, in the light of much new 


evidence, the story of how this Union (of Great Britain and Ireland) 
was brought about and the motives that underlay it.’’—Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Fifth Edition. With many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations. In 
two Volumes, Large Post 8vo, 18s. net, Also a cheaper edition, without the 
Illustrations, 2 vols., 10s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet pub- 
lished is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been 
attempted.”"—The Times, 


With Photogravure Plates. In 2 vols., demy 8vo,10s. 6d. net each. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD. 


Vol. I. contains Sopu1a Dorornea (Wire or Georas I.), and 
CAROLINE OF ANSBACH (QUEEN or Groras II.). 
' Vol. IT. contains CHartorre (QuEEN or Groras III.),CaARoLiIne 
or Brunswick (QUEEN or Groras IV.), ApgeLarips (QuEEN oF 
Witrram IV.) 














To be completed in Six Vols. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vols. I. and II. NOW READY. Vol. III. ready shortly. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
OSSORY. 





THE MOST COMPLETE PEPYS DIARY. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A., F.R.S. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


By the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 


Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


e*. This reprint contains the whole of the text, and the Notes 
and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled “ Pepysiana ” 
only being omitted. 

The original ten-volume library edition is still to be had. 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net each, 
the Diary ; Vol. IX., Index; Vol. X., Pepysiana.) 


Demy 8vo, with 
(Vols. I.-VIIL,, 


In five vols., 4to, 21g. neteach. In half morocco, 31s. 6d. net each! 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged under the supervision of 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 

Assisted by a large Staff of Specialists. 

With 500 illustrations, including 40 Photogravure Plates, 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN 
LELAND. 


Newly Edited from the MSS. In 5 vols. 


By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-IIIL.), price 18s. net; Vol. II. (Parts IV. and V.), 
price 12s, net; Vol. III. (the “ Itinerary in Wales ’’), price 10s. 6d. net (not 
mores Sai and Vol. IV. (Parts VII. and vill), 12s. net. Vol, V. 
(containing Parts IX. to XI., and an Index to the complete work), 18s, net. 





Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcort Grit, at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the “ SPECTATOR" 
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NEW_FROM COVER TO COVER 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Containing over 
400,000 DEFINED WORDS AND PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A Complete Encyclopedia inOne Volume 
FEATURES OF THE 
‘New International’ Dictionary 


400,000 words and phrases defined, 


More than ever appeared before between two covers. 














2,700 pages, every line of which has been revised and 
reset (320 pages in excess of old International), and yet the 
new book is practically the same size. 


6,000 Illustrations, each selected for the clear expli- 
cation of the term treated. 


Divided page : important words above, less important 
below. “Webster” is the only Dictionary containing this 
important feature. 


Encyclopzedie Information upon thousands of 
subjects. This one volume contains the pith and essence of 
an authoritative library. 


Literary Quotations. No Dictionary approaches 
“Webster” in the number and variety of its Illustrative 
Literary Quotations. In the “New International” these 
have been much increased in number. 


Synonyms are more skilfully treated than in any other 
English work. 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


are thoroughly revised and up-to-date. 


Pronunciation is phonetically indicated by the 
“WEBSTER” SYSTEM of respelling; the simplest and 
most effective method used in any work of reference. 


New Discoveries and Inventions in Medicine 
Science, and Technology are fully described and illustrated 


Contains More information of MORE interest 
to MORE people than any other Dictionary. 


£90,000 and ten years’ labour have been 
devoted to making better what was already regarded as 
THE BEST. 


Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. 


**No more complete and satisfying presentation of 
our language in all its forms has yet, I think, been 
achieved in a single volume. . .*Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary’ is indeed a library in itself, and 
no collection of books, whether small or large, should 
be, in my opinion, without a copy.” 








SEND A POSTCARD 


and Messrs. BELL will forward, gratis and post 
free, a copy of the Illustrated Booklet, with 
Specimen Pages, which fully describes the 
“New International Dictionary.” 





London: C. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Dept. C, Portugal Street, W.C. 


(Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 20th, 1912, 
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